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fates. 
CAROLS. 

Carol singing, some fifty years since, came in re- 
gularly with Christmastide, many itinerant singers 
going about with a variety of carols and tunes 
whereas now a stray drawler of “ God rest you merry 
gen-tle-men,” is nearly all we hear. In former days 
you might have gone to Catnach, in Monmouth 
Court, as I have done, and he would strike off for 
you some favourite carols that were kept con- 
stantly set ; he made a fortune by these and broad- 
side ballads. In the West of England, especially 
Cornwall, there were manuscript collections in many 
parishes handed down from one generation to 
another, some of them very ancient. Scawen, in 
his Dissertation on the Cornish Toi Ue about 1650 ° 
says the Cornish had Carols at Christmas. Carols 
or sacred hymns were introduced probably in the 
very early times of Christianity, and there is one 
in existence of the fourth century. The oldest 
printed collections in England are, I believe, those 
of Wynkyn de Worde, 1521, and of Kele soon 
after : there were several in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but in the early part of the present century 
these were only known as literary curiosities. A 
collection of Christmas Carols, with an introduc- 
tion, was published in 1833, and of late years there 


have been several of various quality and merit. The 
editors or compilers occasionally included and 
borrowed several of the-carols and observations 
in previous collections, and in order to save time 
and space, thought it unnecessary to make any 
acknowledgment ; a practice, though convenient, 
yet not altogether to be approved of. 

Having, in the course of many years, collected, a 
large numberof Carols (nearly 1,000),—different ones, 
of all sorts and shapes,—it was natural, in looking 
over them, to observe that several refer to legends 
contained in the early mysteries, and that those in 
some of the earliest carols are carried on. 

The holly was a very early emblem of Christ- 
mas, and one of our oldest carols (fiftéenth century) 
contains the victory of the Holly over the Ivy, 
which may be considered as the worldly emblem. 
It begins,— 

“ Holy stond in the hall fayre to behold, 

Ivy stond without the dore she ys fol sore a cold.” 

Several subsequent carols refer to the holly, 
and there is one by that elegant poet, Mr. R. 3. 
Hawker, of Morwinstow, Cornwall, whose balladsand 
Quest of the San Graal ought to be generally known, 
and as generally admired. He calls it The Bal- 
lad of Aunt Mary. It thus mentions the holly :— 

“« Now of all the trees by the King’s highway, 

Which do you love the best ? 
O ! the one that is green upon Christmas Day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast. 
Now the holly with her drops of blood for me, 
For that is our dear Aunt Mary’s tree.” . 

Aunt Mary is the Virgin Mary,—the term Aunt 
being one of endearment among the Cornish. 

There is a curious story in a carol for 
Stephen’s Day fifteenth century), where 
Stephen brings in the boar’s head in Herod’s hall, 
and anneunces the birth of ild in Bethlehem, 
when Herod says,— 


St. 


also 
} 
a& chi 


“ That is al so soth Steuyn, al so soth, j wys, 

As this capon crowe shal that lyth her in myn dych, 

That word was not so sone seyd, that word in that 

halle, 

That capon crewe Christus natus est a mong the lordes 

alle.” 

Stephen then, by a strange anachronism, is sent 
out of the hall to be stoned. This is prese rved in 
a popular modern carol, The Carnal and the Crane, 
where the wise men announce the birth, when,— 

“ Tf this be true king Herod said, 
As thou tellest unto me, 
The roasted cock that lies in the dish, 
Shall crow full fences three.” 
This the cock accordingly does. 

This carol also contains the legend of the husband- 
man whom the Holy Family see on their flight to 
Egypt, sowing his corn, when Jesus says,— 

“ Go fetch thy ox and wain, 
And carry home thy corn again, 
Which thou this day hast sown.” 


He is then told, if any one inquires after them, 
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to say that they passed while he was sowing his 
seed. He is soon after interrogated by Herod’s 
soldiers, who, on receiving his answer, turn back, 
thinking it useless to proceed, as three-quarters of 
a year must have passed since the seed. was sown. 
In the early French mystery of Le Geu des Trois 
Roys there is a very similar account. 

The legend of the Three Kings is a fruitful 
subject in carol literature as well as in the old 
mysteries, but the descriptions are too numerous 
and varied to find room here. Le Geu des Trois 
Roys above referred to, contains a very long account 
of them. Mr. Hawker mentions an old Armenian 
myth, where the wise men of the East are said to 
be the three sons of Noah, who were raised from 
the dead to do homage for all mankind in the cave 
at Bethlehem, whereas he sings,— 

“ Pale Japhet bends the knee with gold, 
Bright Shem sweet incense brings, 
And Ham the myrrh his fingers hold, 


Lo! the three orient kings! 

What is popularly called the Che rry Tree Carol, 
has several versions, and the story may be found 
in the apocryphal gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, and 
in some of the old mysteries. Joseph and Mary 
walk through an orchard where there are cherry 
trees, of which she wishes to have some of the fruit, 
Joseph however somewhat churlishly declines to 
pluck for her, when the unborn babe says,— 

* Bow down the tallest tree, 
For my mother to have some. 
Then bowed down the highest tree 
Unto His mother’s hand ; 
Then she cried, See, Joseph, 
I have cherries at command.” 

There is a Dutch carol on the same subject, where 
the tree is a date, and in Pse udo- Matthew a palm 
tree bows down. In “N. & ().’ > (4% S<iii. 275), 
a correspondent, N., says that the identical palm 
tree was then or a year before, still living. In 
this and many other carols, Joseph is mentioned as 
an aged man. 

Another curious and popular carol is that com- 
mencing,— 

“TI saw three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas Day in the morning,” 
and the passengers on board them are stated to be 
“ Our Saviour Christ and his ladye,” or, in another 
“ Joseph and his fair lady.” There is a Dutch carol 
having some similarity, though the ship here is but 
one, and— 
** Mary holds the rudder, 
The angel steers it on.” 
Ritson, in his Introduction to Scotch So igs, 
mentions an old one, where— 
“ There comes a ship far sailing then, 
St. Michel was the stieres-man ; 
St. John sat in the horn ; 
Our Lord harped, our Lady sang, 
And all the bells of heaven they rang, 
On Christ’s sonday at morn.” 








In some carols, the slaughter of Herod’s son in 
the massacre of the Innocents is mentioned, as it is 
in the Chester mysteries. 

Space will not allow the mention of other old 
legends in the carols ; they can only be referred to 
c ursorily, as the refusal of the children to pl Ly with 
our Saviour, in The Carol of the Holy Well. The 
Humble Offerings of the Shepherds, also mentioned 
in the old mysteries ; in a French carol one of them 


gives his— 
o 





panier d’ceufs 
Cette poule et ce beau fromage ; 
Les ceufs marquées sont frais pondus.” 

The difficulty of Joseph and Mary in obtaining 
lodgings is freque tly and sometimes quaintly 
referred to. Many carols belong strictly to Easter, 
and contain many curious lege nds, ap plic able only 
to that season. I will now, as a reader of your 
valuable miscellany from the commencement, con- 
clude with the best wishes of the holy season. 
Wa. Sanpys. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
As a supplement to the above article we sub- 


join a carol by Wither, which illustrates the 


manners and spirit of his time. It will be seen 
that the ivy, here, is inside the house. 
‘* So now is come our joyfullest feast, 
Let every. man be jolly ; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Tho’ some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas logs are burning ; 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pye, 
And ever more be merry. 


Now every lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds his labour ; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor. 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 
Give life to one another's joys, 
And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 


Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 
Their hall of musick soundeth, 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 
So all things there aboundeth. 

The country folk themselves advance, 

For crowdy-muttons come out of France, 

And Jack shall pipe and Jill shall dance, 
And all the town be merry. 


Ned Swash hath fetched - is bands from pawn, 
And all hie best apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath tena a ruff of lawn 

With dropping of the barrel. 
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™ And those that hardly all the year 
- Had bread to eat or rags to wear, 
Will have both clothes «nd dainty fare, 
d And all the day be merry. 
“ Now poor men to the Justices 
h With capons make their arrants, = 
e And if they Se of these 
d They plague them wit h their warrants. 
n But now they feed them with good cheer, 


And what they want they take in beer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 
And then they shall be merry. 


Good farmers in the country nurse 
g The poor that else were undone ; 
Some landlords spend their money worse 











4 On lust and pride in London. 
9 There the roysters they do play, 
y Drab and dice their lands awe Ay, 
r Which may be ours an ther day, 
- And therefore let ’s be merry. 
The client now his suit furbears, 
The prisoner's heart is eased, 
The debtor drinks away his cares, 
And for the time is p leased. 
Tho’ others’ purses be more fat, 
: Why should we pine or grieve at that? 
r Hang sorrow, care will kill a cat, 
: And therefore let ’s be merry. 


Hark how the wazs abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling; 
Anon you ll see them in the ha lL, 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark how the roofs with laughter sound ! 
Anon they ll thin) l 





ik the house goes round, 
For they the cellar’s depth have found, 
And then they will uerry. 








The wenches with their wassel bowls 
About the streets are sing 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild mare in is bringing. 

Our kitchen boy hath broke his box, 

And, to the d aling of the oxe, 

Our honest ne¢ ighbors come by flocks 
And here they will be merry. 





Now kings and queens poor sheep-coats have, 
And mate with every body ; 

The honest men now play the nave, 
And wise men play at Noddy. 

Some youths will now a mumming go 

Some others play at Rowland-hoe, 

And twenty other gameboys moe, 
Because they will be merry. 


> 


Then, wherefore, in these merry days, 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No! let us sing some roundelays, 
To make our mirth the fuller. 
And whilst thus inspired we sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring, 
Woods, and hills, and everything, 


” 


_ 





Bear witness we are merry. 


The above was the English fashion in the days 
of the Stuarts. What the custom is, at the } resent 
time, in the North of Ireland, is thus sauied by 
4 correspondent in Belfast :— P 

















THE CHRISTMAS RHYMERS IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 

During the first half of the month of December, 
and occasionally almost up to Christmas, but never 
after, parties of eight or ten lads, of from twelve 
to sixteen or eighteen years of age, and belonging 
to the labouring or tradesman class, go about 
after dark performing “the Christmas rhymes” in 
whatever houses they may be admitted to in the 
suburbs of B&fast and in some of the surrounding 
villages. My experience does not extend further. 
These lads dress themselves for the occasion, by 


putting white shirts over their clothes, and wear 
tall caps of white paper pointed at top, and with 





the front fiat, pall an like the conventional 
bishop’s miicre, with seraps of cr It and coloured 
paper pasted on for ornament. They art also 
provided with swords of hoop iron. 

The police are not supposed to favour the 
rhymers, and the wayfarer who, passing along a 
dark road, suddenly encounters one of these ghost- 
like parties moving furtively along, if not ac- 
quainted with the institution, would fancy that 
he had wandered into the region of enchantment, 
or that the days of Whitebotism had returned. 

I have used the word “institution,” and the 
Rhymers may be so regarded in this neighbour- 
hood ; they sometimes a little boisterous, and 
their coming is regarded with some terror by old 
ladies or timid a ; but in houses 
where materfamilias does not, for the nonce, object 
to a sudden inroad of half a dozen pairs of hob- 
nailed boots into her nice hall, the children look 
on with great delight at the performance, although 
perhaps baby m iy scream at the blackened faces of 
Jeelzebub and Devil Doubt. . 

After reteiving a small present of money, the 
Christmas Rhymers move on to the next house. 

The following are the Rhyme s which, of course, 
have to be committed to memory by the different 
performers. I might say that the situation hecomes 
very thrilling, when the Turk falls flat on his back, 
transfixed by St. George’s sword. Devil Doubt 
sweeps vigorously with a small besom while saying 
his part. The words are printed in little books, 


which are sold at a h lfpenny each 











**CuRIsTMAS RuyMEs. 

Leaver. Room, room, brave gallant boys, come give 
us room to rhyme, we are come to show our activity at 
the Christmas time. Active young, and active age. the 
like was never acted on a stage; and if you don’t believe 
what I say, enter in St. George and clear the way. 

Sr. Grorce. Here come I, St. George, from England 
have I sprung, one of those noble deeds of valour to 
begin ; seven long years in a close cave have I been kept, 
and out of that into a prison leapt; and out of that into 
a rock of stone, where I made many a sad and grievous 
moan. Many a giant I did subdue, I ran the fiery dragon 





| through and through; I freed fair Sabra from the stake, 


| 





| what more could mortal man then undertake? I fought 


them all courageously, and still have gaine + victory ; 
and will always fight for Liberty. Here I draw my 
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bloody weapon—show me the man that dare me stand, 
I'll cut him down with my courageous hand, 

A Turk. I am the man that dare you challenge, 
whese courage is great, and with my sword I made 
Dukes and Earls to quake. 

Sr. G. Who are you but a poor silly lad? 

Turk. I am a Turkey champion, from Turkey land 
I came, to fight you, Great George, by name. I'll cut 
you and slash you, and then send you to Turkey, to 
make mince pies baked in an oven, and after I have 
done, I'll fight ever a champion in Christendom. 

[The Turk@falls wounded. 

Sr. G. A doctor! a doctor! ten pounds for a doctor! 
is there never a doctor to be found, can cure this man of 
his deep and mortal wound? 

Doc. I am a doctor, pure and good, and with my sword 
I'll staunch his blood; if you have a mind this man’s 
life to save, full fifty guineas I must have. 

St. G. What can you cure, doctor? 

Doc. I can cure the plague within, the plague without, 
the palsy and the gout; moreover than that if you bring 
me an old woman of threescore and ten, and the knuckle 
bone of her toe be broke I can fit it on again. And if 
you don’t believe what I say, enter in St. Patrick and 
clear the way. 

Sr. P. Here come I, St. Patrick, in shining armour 
bright, a famous champion and a worthy knight. What 
was St. George but St. Patrick’s boy, who fed his horse 
on oats and hay, and afterwards he ran away ! 

Sr. G. ‘I say by George you lie, sir,’ ‘pull out your 
sword and try, sir;’ ‘pull out your purse and pay sir, 
‘I'll run my sword through your body and make you 
run away, sir; so enter in Oliver Cromwell and clear the 
way.’ 

Ox. Crom. Here come I, Oliver Cromwell, as you may 
suppose, I conquered many nations with my copper 
nose. I made my foes for to tremble and my enemies 
for to quake, and beat my opposers till I made their 
hearts to ache ; and if you don’t believe what I say, enter 
in Beelzebub, and clear the way. 

Breet. Here come I, Beelzebub, and over my shoulder 
I carry my club, and in my hand a dripping pan ; I think 
myself a jolly old man; and if you don’t believe what I 
say, enter in Devil Doubt and clear the way. 

Devit Dovust. Here come I, little Devil Doubt, if you 
don’t give me money I'll sweep you all out; money I 
want, and money I crave, if you don’t give me money 
I'll sweep you all to your grave. 

LEADER. Gentlemen and ladies, since our sport is 
ended, our box must now bé recommended; our box 
would speak if it had a tongue, nine or ten shillings 
would do it no wrong. All silver and no brass. 

Song by them all. 
Your cellar doors are locked, 
And we're all like to choke, 
And it’s all for the drink 
That we sing, boys, sing.” 
W. H. Patrersoy. 











Belfast. 

From Ireland we may fittingly turn to Scotland, 
and let another correspondent tell how a minister 
is supposed to have offended the fairies.— 


MAC LACHLAN’S CAIRN. 
A WEST HIGHLAND TRADITION. 
[ am indebted to the courtesy of a friendly cor- 
respondent for a copy of the following unpublished 
West Highland tradition, which he permits me to 
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forward to “N. & Q.” It was told to him by a 
Highland woman, near to Loch-gilp-head, Argyll. 
shire, who had received it from another woman in 
the parish of Craignish. Curuner? Bene. 

“ The little heap of stones that is on the wayside below 
the farm of Talachrie, where the old Kintraw road joing 
the new, is connected with a certain curious tradition, 
There lived, at no very distant date, a minister of the 
name Mac Lachlan; a man of considerable talent, and a 
good preacher, who was much looked up to and respected 
both in his own parish of Craignish, and also in the sur. 
rounding districts. There lived, at the same time, a cer- 
tain shepherd, who had charge of large flocks of sheep 
that grazed on the hills of Corlach and Kintraw, and he 
lived in a small cottage at Currachan on the shore of 
Loch Craignish. It happened, one day, that he was pre. 
vented, by, illness, or some other cause, fram going up the 
hills to tend his flocks, so he sent his wife in his stead, 
bidding her not to be out late, as the days were then 
shortening, and it began to be dark about five o'clock. 
She promised to be back before dark, and went off to the 
hills. Darkness came on, and she had not returned; so 
the shepherd set out to seek for her. He had not gone 
far up Ballach Mor, when he found the body of hie wife 
stretched upon the grass. She was quite dead, though 
no marks of violence were discovered on the body, bor 
were there any signs by which the cause of death could 
be ascertained. The body was carried home, and was 
buried in Kilvary churchyard. 

“ About a week after the funeral, when the shepherd 
came in from the hills in the evening, he was assured by 
his children that their mother had been with them all 
the day, and that she had been combing their bair ; and 
also, that, before going away, she had charged them to 
inform their father, when he came home, of her return; 
and to tell him that it was not her body that he had 
found upon the hill, but something* resembling her 
which had been put there by the fairies, who had carried 
her away with them. At first, the sliepherd thought 
that his children were talking nonsense; but as they 
persisted in repeating their story, he grew troubled, and 
went across the loch to seek counsel from the minister. 
‘ Such beliefs, said the minister, ‘are contrary to Serip- 
ture, and, therefore, are wrong.’ Thereupon, the shep- 
herd returned home. 

“A few days after this, the minister himself was found 
lying dead, his pony also lying dead beside him, by the 
wayside, at the spot where the two roads now meet; and 
where the heap of stones, piled upon the spot where he 
was found, has been called, from that day to this, ‘ Mac 
Lachlan’s Cairn.’ Could the minister have offended the 
fairies?” J. A.C, 





Although Scotland furnishes legends, the spirit 
of which renders them good for telling at Christmas- 
tide, ( hristmas, of course, is not to be looked for 
in Scotland. Kings have tried to make an insti- 
tution of it, but in vain. 

James VI. of Scotland wished Christmas to be 


as joyously kept where he was so designated, as it 
was jollily observed in the land where he was 
“James IL. of England.” The Scottish Presby- 
terians, however, looked on the observance as rank 
Popery. In obedience to a royal order, the Edin- 
burgh Court of Session ceased business from Dec. 





* The Gaelic word was sibhreach, which might be trars- 
lated “ changeling.” 
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24 to Jan. 8. There had not been such a vacation 
since the Reformation. Zealous ministers hoped 
God’s wrath would fall on the man who had so ill- 
advised the King. In Edinburgh, there was such 
rejoicing and such rest from labour, that the same 
ministers protested and called it “an evil example 
to the rest of the country.” 

A few years later (1618) the ministers prevailed. 
The two kirks opened in Edinburgh for Christmas 
service were all but deserted. In the Little Kirk, 
there were “a few mean people” and dogs playing, 
for “the rarity ” of the congregation. The ministers 
who preached and approved of Christmas sermons, 
denounced woes unutterable on the many who kept 
their shops open ; but empty kirks and crowded 
marts continued to show the popular contempt for 
the Christmas feast. 

In 1662, Charles II. was more successful than 
his father or grandfather in establishing a Christn 
observance in Scotland. It was effected by a sort 
of compromise. On Christmas Day, 1662, the 
Bishop of Edinburgh preached in St. Giles’s, or the 
Easter Kirk. Noble and simple crowded the 
church, but trading was not denounced. 





It was 
only at the end of the sermon, “command was 
given by tuck of drum, that the remnant of the 
day should be spent as a holiday, that no work nor 
labour should be used, and no mereat nor trade on 
the streets, and that no merchant booth should be 
opened, under pain of 201. in case of failyir.” See 
Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. 

And next, we pass from home to a popular 
Christmas story that has either travelled a long 
way from us, or has come to us from distant lands. 
In any case, it is— 


AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW CHRISTMAS 
FACE. 
At merry Christmas time nothing happy and 
harmless comes amiss which may add a smile, let 
alone a good laugh, to the festiv ity of one’s frie1 ds. 


consequences new, at least in this combination, to 








many of your readers, will be found. The story 
was told to me in a place where I little expected 
to hear it. It was in the Negropont, while seated 
with some English friends in an Aloni, or thresh- 
ing-floor, drinking in the delicious evening air 
which floated up to us from the bay of Volo. The 
narrator had been bred up, if not born in Greece, 
and assured me that the accompanying version was, 
rendered almost word for word from the modern 
Greek story, which was familiar to every inhabitant 
of the island: Hermit or N 


































MODERN GREEK VERSION OF THE STORY OF JACK AND 
THE BEANSTALK. 
he Little Tyana Ka 

There was once an old man who had but one bean 
plant in the world to feed all his children with. Now 
this bean grew very tall, till at last it reached almost to 
heaven ; and the old man used to climb up and gather 
leaves and fling them down to his children to eat below. 
One day he got up to the very top of the tree, and while 
there he heard Winter and Summer disputing together 
in the air, which was the best. Says Winter, ‘‘I am the 
best.” Says Summer, “‘ No, I am the best.” At last 
they spied out the old man in his bean-plant, and agreed 
to submit their quarrel to him. The old man answered, 
much confounded, “Why, really, Winter and Summer 
are both so good, it is very difficult to decide between 
them. Winter brings us rain and softens the ground, 
and we are able to sow; and Summer comes and brings 
us heat, and ripens the corn.” The rival powg’s were 
much pleased with the wise answer, and in re turn they 
gave the old man a little earthen pot (tyana kaki), which 
they told him would bring him everything he wanted, 
only he was to be sure not to tell any one the seer > per- 
taining to 1%. 

The old man, highly pleased, came down from his 
beanstalk, and told the little pot to bring him some 
dinner. Immediately the table was covered with a 
sumptuous banquet, and the whole family sat down to 
dinner, wondering very much whence it came. The next 
day the same dinner was brought in by the little tyana 
kaki. His wife now tormented him to tell her how he 
managed to get such good dinners, and at last, after 
coaxing and threatening by turns, the old = could 
resist nq, longer, and told her the ret. A few days 
after their son happened to see a be l 














On the strength of this idea, I venture to offe r the 
following article, which at another season might 
perhaps have appeared inconvenient. I am led to | 





do this by seeing among the radiant promises for 
Christmas entertainment the advertisement of a| 

- ~ ~ - . mwah 
new edition of our old familiar friend Jack and the | 


Beanstalk. It is by no means my intention to 
trouble you just now with any s 
cerning the origin of this wonds 

: 


dispute its derivation from the golden sources of 


solar influence. Ihave far too much respect 
the o pini ns of those learned ger ith men to whom 
Myt hology is so much indebted for the clear 
of 90 niany of its baser elements and the opening 
up of new vistasin the regions of sweetne l 


light. My object 
form, the modern Greek version of the nursery 


tale, in which, the central idea being preserves 


is to prese nt, in 1ts own amusing | 


; |" A great banquet ensued, to which the old man and his 








ful young princess 
who lived near, and immediately fell desperately in love 




















with her. He went home and said to his mother, “Go 
to the | king, and ask the king to give me the princess to 
wife The mother thought the wish very reasonable, 
but the father laughed, and remonstrated in vain, 

Away went the mother, and presented herself before 
the king, and made her i's request k “ What 





means this?” said the king. “Who is this 
has the hardihood to ask for my 
mother, however, again urged her request. 
then,” said the mon arch, ° “T will give her if by to-morraw 
morning you have a palace far finer than the one she 
inhabits now, erect ed op _— e our royal residence. 








Away went the mother, and taking the little tyana 
kaki, she ordered it-to bri g the palace. The next morn- 
ing the king looked out of his window, and saw the 

radiant with gold and silver, 1g opposite 
h nd the 


is own. He no longer refused his I 
young lady was affianced that same evening to the son of 
i 


he old man. 
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wife were invited. Here the king and his servants 
managed to make the old man drunk, and having got 
from him the secret, took the little tyina kaki out of his 
bosom, and put another little pot in its place. The old 
man went home utterly unconscious of his loss; but the 
next day, when he called for his dinner, no little pot 
stirred, and he found out the trick that had been played 
hint. In despair he went off to the king, and entreated 
him to return him his pot ; but the king was inexorable. 
There was but one way left, and getting up into his bean- 
stalk, he began throwing down the leaves again. There 
were but two or three, and he mounted up to the top, 
searching in vain for more. While there he again heard 
the voices of Winter and Summer, quarrelling over their 
rights. He called to them, and entreated, for the love 
of Heaven, that they would get him back his little pot. 
But they answered, “ Did we not tell you to tell no one 
your secret? You deserve this for your folly.” 

** But for the sake of my children,” resumed the old 
man, “ pity me.” 

* Well, then,” they replied, “take this stick and rope, 
and whomsoever you command they will catch and 
beat.” 

The old man quickly descended, and walked off to the 
alace, where he found the whole royal family assem- 
yled. He immediately ordered his rope to tie them all 
up, and then the stick to beat them well. Away went 
the stick and the repe, and performed their duty so well 
that in a very little while they all cried out for mercy. 
The little ty4na kaki was recovered; the young man 

espoused the lovely princess, and the old man lived in 
peace and plenty with his wife till the end of his days. 


As Christmas would hardly be Christmas with- 
out:a ghost story, we furnish the following illustra- 
tion under the heading of 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 


About the year 1840, when the subject of the 
haunted house at Willington Dene (not Wallsend), 
was a topic of conversation in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, I-was introduced to a young lady at the 
house of a mutual friend, who related to me a 
ghost story, which she herself had witnessed. I 
will give, as near as I can, her own relation :— 

“ A short time ago I went with a friend to pay a visit 
to a family in the neighbourhood of Lancaster ; we were 
very cordially received at Bair Hall by the hostess, who 
assigned to our use a spacious bed-room, with old- 
fashioned furniture, and we noticed particularly an old 
press. My companion and myself retired early to bed 
and enjoyed a good night's rest. I happened to awake 
at about 5 o'clock, it being a bright summer's morning— 
broad daylight, and, to my great surprise, saw distinctly, 
within a few feet of the old fashioned bed, an old gentle- 
man, seated in an arm chair, earnestly gazing at me with 
a pleasant expression of countenance. I was not alarmed 
but surprised, as I had locked the door when we went to 
bed, and, considering it a mental delusion, I closed my eyes 
for a moment and looked again: in the interval, the old 
gentleman had moved his chair, and placed its back 
against the chamber door; he was seated in it as before, 
and gazed at me with rather an amused expression. I 
turned round to look at my companion; she was fast 
asleep ; I immediately awoke her, and requested her to 
look across the room at the door. She could see nothing, 
neither could I; the old gentleman had gone! When I 
told her what I had seen, she got out of bed in haste: 














we both quitted the room in great alarm, and went to 
the bed-room of our hostess, who admitted us, and there 
remained until it was time to dress. The lady asked ug 
if we had opened the old press wardrobe ; it appeared we 
had. ‘Oh (said she) it is only James Bair, my uncle 
(or great-uncle) ; he does not like any one but myself to 
examine his ancient clothes, or interfere with his press. 
He frequently joins me in the house and some of the 
other members of the family also, but they don’t like 
him ; with me he often converses.’ I found that if any 
of the rooms or closets were locked at night, they were 
found open in the morning, and our hostess thought 
nothing of it.” 

The relator was a well-informed young lady 
and firmly believed what she stated ; she had not 
previously heard any story relating to the hall in 
question. The whole story may, however, have been 
a case of self-delusion. I never could learn if there 
really was an old hall of this name, or anything 
like it, in the neighbourhood of Lancaster ; of 
course, many of your subscribers might know if 
such a place is or ever was in existence. I should 
feel obliged by this information, as I strongly 
snspect the young lady of being a monomaniac, as 
if her statement was correct, her hostess could 
easily have inquired of her defunct relative the 
cause of his visits. She also related another inci- 
dent, which occurred to her father, who was a 
surgeon. It appeared he was called out suddenly 
toa patient at,a distance, who had been taken 
with a severe illness, and was kept until very late 
at night. On his return home, which was either 
at Lancaster or the neighbourhood, he found he 
must pass a certain road which was said to be 
haunted, or go two miles round. He determined 
upon the former course, but when he arrived at the 
particular spot, his horse stopped, and could not 
be induced to advance ; at length the surgeon dis- 
mounted, took the horse by the head to lead it, 
but it still refused to move a step. He then pro- 
nounced aloud, “In the name of God, allow me to 
pass; I have been on an errand of mercy.” He 
then led the horse quietly for a few yards, mounted, 
and pursued his journey. 

The same superstition prevails in Scotland. 
Many years ago I took a ride with a gentleman, a 
native of the place. When we came to a certain 
part of the road, he remarked, “ We must be back 
before it is late in the evening, or we cannot pass 
this road.” I observed, “ Why?” “ You see that 
post, near the hedge ; a man was murdered there 
a short time ago, and the popular belief is, that no 
horse will pass after a certain time of night; be it 
as it may, we will not try it.” A few words as to 
the house of Willington Dene. The steam flour 
mill, with the house, was in the occupation then of 
Messrs. Proctor & Unthank; the house was 
separated from the mill by a space of a few feet, 
so that no tricks could be played from the mill. 
The partners alternately lived in the house. A 
relation of mine asked one of those gentlemen if 
there was any truth as to the current rumours. “He 
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remarked, “ Well, we don’t like to speak of it ; my 
partner certainly cannot live comfortably in the 
house, from some unexplained cause, but as to 
myself and family, we are nieve: disturbed.” The 
house was afterwards unocev; ed, and a valiant 
young gentleman undertook to solve the mystery. 
Accompanied by a large dog and a pistol, he kept 
watch. It ended in his diseomfiture, and he pub- 
lished a marvellous report in a small pamphlet, 
which may yet be met with. Sceptics think he 
took -a little potation with him as well, that he fell 
asleepand had a disturbed dream, when he imagined 
that he saw a female figure, of melancholy counte- 
nance, who passed him, pointing her fore-finger 
downwards ; that his savage dog was palsied with 
fear, and that he himself fainted. If I recollect 
rightly, the hero, his dog, with the pistol lying beside 
them, were found sound asleep the following morn- 
ing early. So much for the legend of the haunted 


house. J. ¢ B. 





LEGENDS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
There was published some years ago, in a French 
periodical, entitled L’ Universit Catholique,a course 


of lectures by M. Douhaire, upon The History of 


Christian Poetry, and in touching upon the 


Apocryphal period he mentions some curious 
legends, from which I extract a few that will, I 
hope, be read with interest at this particular 


season of the year : 
“TI, LeGenp or Our Lorp As A CuILp rn Eeyrt. 

*“ Tn every place through which the Holy Family passed 
on their arrival in Egypt, all the idols of the false gods of 
Egypt tumbled down before them, and a great number 
of persons came and adored the Holy Family. Other 
Egyptians reprimanded their fellow-countrymen for so 
acting, asking them why they should prostrate them- 
selves before individuals who were in nowise their 
superiors! To which reproach the pious Egyptians 
thus answered —‘ Our gods have fallen down before them, 
and why should not we do the same !’” 
“IL Tae ‘Penitenr’ anp THE ‘IMpENtrent’ Turrr. 

“One day (it was about the close of the travels of the 
Holy Family in Egypt) they met with a band of robbers. 
These robbers had for their leaders Titus and Dumachus, 
who were two celebrated brigands in that country. Titus 
wished to let the Holy Family pass unmolestetl, not doing 
them any injury, nor taking anything from them; but 
his confederate was opposed to their so acting. Titus 
unloosed his girdle, and, for the purpose of influencing 
that avaricious leader, gave him thirty drachmas that 
were contained in it. At the sight of this devotion on 
the part of the good thief, Mary exclaimed, ‘The Lord 
will pardon you your sins, and place you on His right 
hand.’ Our Lord added, ‘In thirty years they shall be 
both beside me—one on my right and the other on my 
left ; but Titus shall precede me on the way to heaven.’” 








“III. Inrant Sports or Our Lorp. 

“One day he was playing with other children of his own 
age, and was, like them, making little birds of moist clay. 
The struggle between the children was to see which 
could make his birds the best, and render them most like 
to life. ‘Asto me,’ said Our Lord, ‘I am going to bid 
the birds I have made to walk.’ His playmates said to 





him, ‘Art thou the Son of God?’ But He, without an- 
swering them, commanded His birds to move, and they 
instantly flew away. He then comnianded them to 
return, and they flew back to Him. And He made 
several sparrows, which obeyed every word He said to 
them—hopping, stopping, flying, perching, and coming 
to eat and drink out of His hand.” 


“TV. Coptic LecEnps. 

*««We have scarcely anything concerning the life of Our 
Lord during His infancy; but they, the Copts,’ 
M. Thevénot (Voyage de M. Thevénot, liv. ii. c. 
‘mention many minute circumstances ; for they say that 
every day an angel descended from paradise to bear Him 
nourishment, and that He passed His time in making 
little birds of clay, blowing upon them, and tossing them 
into the air, when they flew away. They also say that 
on the day of the Last Supper there was placed on the 
table a cock roasted, and when Judas went out to betray 
Our Lord, He commanded the cock to rise and follow 
Judas; and the cock did so, and then came back and 
told Our Lord that Judas had sold Him; and for so 
doing the cock will enter into paradise.’” 





“V. Two Lecenps concerntna ‘THe WANDERING 
JEw.’ 

“*T was at my own door,’ he said (in a recital we now 
produce in its integrity, in order that nothing may be 
lost of the popular form and colouring of the original 
legend), ‘and I saw people running and repeating the 
cry, “ They are going to cracify Him I took my child 
up in my arms that it might see him. At that moment 
I noticed Him upon whom had been laid a heavy cross, 
under the weight of which He was stumbling. He 
stopped before my door, wishing to rest Himself a little. 
But I, taking this as a great affront, said these very 
sharp and angry words—‘ Away, away, away with you ! 
I do not wish a wicked man like you should repose there.” 
At first He looked at me with a sad air, and then replied 
to me—“‘I am going to my repose, but as for you, you 
shall walk, walk, walk as long as the earth remains, aye, 
even to the Day of Judgment. Away, then, with you, 
until you see Me seated at the right hand of My Father 
to judge the Twelve Tribes of Israel who now crucify 
Me.”” 

“The Motterberg, which lies below the Matterhorn, 
is a very high glacier of the Valais, from whence the 
Visp derives its source. According to the saying of the 
country, there was formerly a very considerable city in 
this place. ‘The Wandering Jew,’ upon one occasion 


| passing through the city, said—‘ When I pass here a 


second time, where there are now houses and streets 
there will be nothing but trees and stones; and when I 
pass the third time there will be nothing but snow and 
ice.’ And now there is nothing to be seen but ice and 
snow.” 

“VI. Nestortan (Heretic) LEGENDs. 

“It is from the Nestorians we learn that the room in 
which the Last Supper took place was in the house of 
Nicodemus; that the stone which was rolled to the 
mouth of the Sepulchre was a part of the rock of Horeb 
which had been struck by Moses in the desert ; and that 
the names of the five guards over the tomb were Issachar, 
Gad, Matthias, Barnabas, and Simeon.” 

The authorities for these several legends are 
specified in the Université Catholique, vol. v. 
p. 278; vol. viii. pp. 93, 97, 99 ; vol. ix. pp. 355, 
357. Wa. B. Mac CaBE, 

Scart House, near Waterford. 
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CuristmMas IN THe Seventn Century.—In 
the vear 692, the 79th Canon of the Council of 
Con ‘tantinople prohibited the ring of cakes at 
Christmas. These gifts were made in honour of 
the Virgin having given birth to a Son; but as it 
was an extraordinary and ineffable birth, the 
Council held that there was no pretext to celebrate 
it like a natural confinement. J. O. 








Heatuen Hotty.—When Dean Stanley last 
preached in the Catacombs, he mentioned that the 
decoration of churches with holly was a religious 
observance which came from the times of the 
heathens, who suspended green boughs and holly 
about their hou i 1 





es, that the fairies and spirits of 
the woods might find shelter under them. 


H. N. 


into Mr. Thoms’s 
show how the city 
in procession to Kennington Palace, 
B! ick Prince’s 
The macnates seem to have been 
in some sort mas jue raders. They went on horse- 
back, by torchlight, did a bit of pantomime instead 


Crry axp Covurt.—A glance 
pleasant edition of Stowe will 
magnates wen 


n 


and wished merry Christmas to the 


son, Richard. 


of making long speeches, and played at dice with 
the royal personages in such a respectful manner, 
that the citiz allowed themselves to throw the 
lesser number at every fling of the dice. Stowe 
also notices that, when Richard II. held the 
Christmas feasts in the Great Hall of Westminster, 
such numbs came that every d: y there were 
slain twenty-six or twenty-eight oxen and three 
hundred sheep, besides fowls without number. 


D. O. 








Curist NDI LANcCASTER.”—Mr. H. T. 
Riley’s scholar-like book on Lond: upplies the 
following Proe! tion at Christmas ag t mum- 
ming, plays, interludes, and visors ; and “ that a 


lantern shall be kept burning before each house. 
6 Henry V., 1418, Letter Book, I. fol. eexxiii. (old 
English).” 

“The Mair and Aldermen chargen on the Kynges 
behalf, and this Cite, that no manere persone, of what 
astate, degre, or condicioun that euere be, durying this 
holy time of Cristemes be so hardy in eny wyse to walk 
by nyght in eny manere mommying, pleyes, enterludes, 
or eny other disgisynges with eny feynyd berdis, peyntid 
visors, diffourmyd or colourid visages in eny wyse, up 
peyne of enprisonement of her bodyes, and macying fyne 
aftir the discrecioun of the Mair and Aldremen ; outake 
that it be lefel to eche persone for to be honestly mery as 
he can, with in his owne hous, dwellyng. And more 
ouere the charge on the Kynges byhalf, and the Cite, 
that eche honest persone dwellyng in eny hye strete or 
lane of this Citee, hang out of her hous eche night 
durying this solempne Feste, a lariterne with a candell 
ther in to brenne as long as hit may endure vp peyne to 
pay 1Vd. to the Chaumbre at eche tyme that hit faillith.” 


R. A. 


CHRISTMAS GROWING Unruty.—From the same 
Regulation made 


book this illustration is taken. 











that the Serjeints and other Officers of the Mayor, 
Sheriffs or City shall not beg for Christmas gifts, — 
“7 Henry V., A.D. 1419, Letter Book, I. fol, 
eexxxiii. (Latin).” 

**Forasmuch as it is not becoming or agreeable to 
propriety that those who are in the service of reverend 
men, and from them or through them have the advantage 
of sufficient food and raiment, as also of reward or 
remuneration in a competent degree, should, after a per- 
verse custom, be begging ought of people, like paupers; 
and seeing that in times past, every year at the Feast of 
our Lord’s Nativity (25th December), according to a 
certain custom which has grown to be an abuse, the 
vadlets of the Mavor, the Sheriffs, and the Chamber 6f 
the said city,—persons who have food, raiment, and 
appropriate advantages resulting from their office,—under 
colour of asking for an oblation, have begged many sums 
of money of brewers, bakers, cooks, and other victuallers; 
and in some instances have more than onée threatened 
wrongfully to do them an injury if they should refuse to 
give them something; and have frequently made promises 
to others, that in return for a present they would pass 
over their unlawful doings in mute silence, to the great 
dishonour of their masters, and to the common loss of all 
the city :—therefore on Wednesday, the last day of April, 
the seventh year, &c., by William Sevenoak, the Mayor, 
and the Aldermen of London, it was ordered and estab- 
lished that no vadlet, or other serjeant of the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, or city, should in future beg or require of any 
person of any rank, degree, or condition whatsoever, any 
monies, under colour of an oblation, or in any other way, 
on pain of losing his office.” 

R. A. 








CHRISTMAS UNDER Tupor.—1528, Dec. 25, Du 
Bellay writes to Montmorency: “ The whole Court 
has retired to Greenwich, where open house is 
ke pt, both by the King and (Jueen, as vt used to be 
in former years.” N. 





Curistmas Masque.—-Tusser (1523-80), in the 
Farmer’s Daily Dict., recommends him to sit 
down 

“ At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year,” 

— As if I could come more than once a year,” 
as Christmas said, in Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Christmas, presented * he fore King James and his 
Court, 1616, the year in which Shakspeare died. 
That Christmas piece is as dreary as if the poet 
still lay under the oppression of the national loss. 
One joke in it shows the “ seasonable” liberty 
taken with James. The masque began when the 
Court was seated. Christmas then commenced a 
prosaic prologue, which concluded with an affecta- 
tion of having only then seen the Sovereign, who 
was present. “ Bones o’ bread, the King!” ex- 
claims Christmas, who then orders the singing and 
dancing to begin. N. A. 


CuristMas IN THE Navy, 1625.—Discipline 
seems to have been altogether disregarded on board 
three ships at least—the “ Happy Entrance,” in 
the Downs, and the “Nonstch” and “Garland.” 
The Commissioners of the Navy informed Buck- 
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ingham that, “for those Christmas holidays, the 
Captains, Masté Boatswains, Gunners, and Car- 


penters were not aboard their ships, nor gave 
any attendance to the service; leaving the ships | 
prey ) who might have assaulted them. 


The ( MIS mers sent down ¢ l thes for the 
. tad 


sailors, and thet e no officers to take charge 
of them, the prest men ran away as fast 
them down. If they 
\ | | i and crews) “ ha 
up and down, they might have 
taken by the Dun 
h was Christmas afloat 


prevented 
i 











vice from the Book of Common 
after 
observed, 
extent. The parti 


in prison. vy} LINCOLN. 





Prayer. All the 
ceremonies and customs then in use were 
and the affair was carried to utmost 
es had time to repent at leisure 


CHARLES AND JAMES s Ps s,— "25 Dee., 
1652,” says Evelyn, “ the King i Duke received 
the Sacramen by thems« e Lords Byron 
nd Wilmot hol o the lor yr lowe l ll al ng the 








two centuries La half ago. ltar.” In 1654 Ey velyn writes “No churches 

Lituirvt By DEAL. : public assembly. I was fain to pass the devo- 

nc 4] + hi } - + ‘ . + hy ” 

Curis , Surname.—The chapel and SS ne ee ee 
lof St. M R esv illes were erected on E. W. 

he ground where Northumberland House nov RoyaL CuristmMas PRESENTS. “This day 

stands, in thi m of Richard III. Lo fter | (Fe) 3, 1663) 11 t t] my Lady Castle- 

the dissolutic f the Monasteries, the land was }1 hath all tl King’s ( } presents, 

the 1 y of Howard, Earl of Northumberland | n de him by the peers, given to her, which is a 

temp. ‘Oue I | Early in the reign of }1 I rable ! S Pe} h is a 
James I. tl noble 1 erected a man Ll « he | still choicer Christ: | Dex 1667 

i nl B » fu licht, rning, home 


wi sM ( ver of Charles the First’s work 
in the Navy. He was a man of great privileges. 
During the Christmas holidays (1636-7), wanting 
as dinate or two, and happening to meet, at 
he. € t H carve l d oe nployed 


( een on works in her Ma ’s rooms at 








man, m both shut up in the Marshal- 
sea. Inigo Jor certified that the two men were 
employed on special wv rk he had undertaken for 
the King, | he Admiralty authorities ruled that 
the men 1 ‘ for the ing’s service in the 
<n I J es | d employe tl ind 
they « l-the carver and his man, est, by 


“lex 
in the same profe ssion, 
t Ship.” D. J. 


their example, ll others 
leave the work on the Gre: 


REVELRY IN Excess.—The Com- 
missioners for Causes Ecclesiastical kept strict 
watch on some of the Christmas revellers of 1637 
They had before them one Saunders, from Lincoln- 
shire, for carrying revelry too far. Saunders and 
others, at Blatherwick, had wppointed a Lord of 
Misrule over their festivities. This was lawful. 
But they had resolved that he should have a lady 
or Christmas wife ; and there would have been no 
harm in that, had the matter not been carried too 
far. They, however, brought in, as bride, one 
Elizabeth Pitto, daughter of the hog-herd of the 
town. Saunders received her, disguised as a par- 
son, wearing a shirt or smock for a surplice. 
then married the Lord of Mis rule to the hog r-herd’s 
daughter, ré< uling the whole of the Marriage 
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making 


where 
consecrated swords, very Keen at l sharp, to cut the Pro- 
testants’ throats 

Sé rvice.” 


to Lad iy Os 


those in the Opera at 


being sent to the Devil. 
own, and a new pri 
actor and worst auth or in the world, as Shakspeare was 
just the contrary. 


round th ty, and stopped dropped money at 
ve or six places, which I was the willinger to do, 
being Christmas-day, and so home, and there 
1 my wife in bed, and Jane and the maid 


So I to bed. N. E. 


In The Protestant Al- 


pyes. 


Atmanack His’ 


T 
n wk for 1668, being “the 109th year of our 
leliverance from Popery by Queen Elizabeth,” 
there is mple of a lack of charity which was, 
perhaps, excusable in that y« t which would 
not be felt by any sane 1 mong us now. It is 
to this effect :-— 


“Upon Christmas Day a fair is kept in the Vatican, 
1 Catholick soldiers may furnish themselves with 


and they thereby shall do God good 


 Tter Consecrated Roses, 
Prince, but t he » must pay well for them 
‘Jt. Agnus Deis, which have mar y 
Po ope is a jugler. 
‘Come along, countrymen! What is't you lack 
What is’t you buy! One packing penny for a poor 
Pope 
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the Christmas Tale (founded on Favart’s Fée 
Urgelle, with Dibdin’s music). He was assailed as 
a perverter of good taste, tempting, with gorgeous 
nonsense, a public that had applauded Elfrida and 
Caractacus, and who were more eager to listen to 
Garrick and Barry than to stare at processions, 
glittering scenery, and painted women. Thus, the 
dramatic Christmas of a hundred years ago, with 
Shakspeare now and then, and the Christmas 
Tale nightly, was not unlike what London is now 
witnessing, namely, melo-drama, or pantomime and 
ballet, in the larger theatres, while the legitimate 
drama’s patrons are stuffed into a little theatre to 
listen to Shakspeare, and to see neither a Garrick 
nor a Barry. PoMANDER. 

Last Cestcry Curistwas In THE CountRY. 

In the last century, when the London season 
began in November and ended with George the 
I1I.’s birthday, the 4th June, the “ quality ” used 
to leave town for the Christ holidays. Of 
these the celebrated M r 
1774 

“When our macaronic beaux and coterie dames go 
into the country to pass the Christmas holidays, I have 
no great opinion of the festivity and joy of the party. 
Mirth belongs to youth and innocence. When the world 
was young and innocent its laugh was hearty and its 
mirth sincere, and its festivals were gay. Old Father 
Christmas must now be content to gambel in the nursery ; 
but such is the force of custom, that many persons go at 
this dreary season to their dreary mansious to keep their 


Christmas, who will not laugh till they return to London.” 








Fip. 
Dorsetsuine Curistmas Cvustom.—There was 
a custom very generally observed in some parts of 
Dorsetshire, and which may even now be practised, 
A few days bef Christmas the women, children, 
and old men in a parish would visit by turns the 
houses of their wealthier neighbours, and in return 


for, and in recognition of Christmas greetings, and 
their general demand of “ Please give me some- 
thing to keep up a Christmas,” would receive 
substantial pieces, or “ hunks ” of bread and cheese, 
bread and meat, or small sums of money. The 
old and infirm of either sex were generally repre- 
sented by their children or grandchildren, those 
only being refused the dole who did not belong to 
the parish. J. 8. Upat. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 








e 


CuristTmas Day or THE FuturE.— 

** This being Leap Year, my wife— poor wretch !—kisses 
me under the mistletoe, and presents me with a Christ- 
mas-box of bonbons made with her own hands. Then we 
go to eat our turkey, stuffed with humming-birds, at her 
father’s family mansion near to Crystalford-on-Thames: a 
longish drive for our young zebras, but the india-rubber 
asphalte makes a smooth and easy road. What strong 
nerves, and what long ears too, must our ancestors have 
had to have borne the noise and jolting of the hard rough 
granite roadways of a hundred years ago !"— Punch. 


Tue Bapes IN THE Woop.—I send you a 
version of this ballad differing from the older and 






more generally known one, but it certainly equals 
it in pathos, and is better suited to the capacities 
of children. I write the words from a recollection 
of sixty years’ duration, but I believe that I give 
them correctly. Allow me to add that I shall 
feel obliged by any one who will refer me to the 
printed musical notes, for I never had them 
myself :— 
“* My dear, you must know 
That a long time ago 
There were two little children, whose names I don't 
know. 
Poor babes in the wood ! 
Sweet babes in the wood ! 
Oh, the sad fate of the babes in e wood. 


They were stolen away 

On a fine summer's day, 

And left in a wood, as I’ve heard the folks say. 
Poor babes in the wood, &c., &c. 

And when it grew night, 

How sad was their plight; 

The sun it had set, and the moon gave no light. 
Poor babes in the wood, &c., &e. 


They sobb’d, and they sigh d, 

And bitterly cried, 

Then, poor little things, they lay down and died. 
Poor babes in the wood, X&c., Ke. 

A robin so red, 

When he saw them lie dead, 

Brought strawberry leaves and over them spread. 
Poor babes in the woo l, &e., Ke. 

And all the day long, 

The green branches among, 

He'd prettily whistle, and this was his song— 
Poor babes in the wocd, &c., &c.” 

M. D. 


Literary Liset.—The following extract from 
the Universal Magazine of March 1794, describes 
a trial very similar in many particulars to the libel 
case lately decided in the Court of Common Pleas, 
and which is a subject of conversation this Christ- 
mas time : 

“ February 28. This day came on to be tried in the 
court of common pleas, an action for damages, of con- 
siderable importance to authors and reviewers. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Swinton, published in the year 1792a work 
entitled Travels into Norway, Denmark, and Russia, ia 
the years 1788, 1789, 1790, and 1791. This work was 
reviewed in the month of July, 1792, in the Critical 
Review. The plaintiff alleged that in the review of the 
book, it was insinuated that he was one of those writers 
of travels ‘who are scarcely ever out of their closets ;’ 
the work in other respects was roughly handled, and he 
conceiving that he had been injured both in his character 
and in the sale of the book, brought the present action 
against Messrs. Robinsons, booksellers, who are. the 
venders of the Critical Review. 

The chief justice explained to the jury that this wass 
case very .Uifferent from common libel cases; in his 
opinion it was a case of criticism, which if not Jeft fair 
and open, the greatest injury would accrue to literature. 
The plaintiff had made out no case of loss or damage 
whatever; and as to its being insinuated that he had 
composed this work in his closet, the public might 
— be as desirous to read the book as if he had 








actually travelled. They might be desirous to know how 
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well a man can write fiction. His lordship instanced two 
books, with which he presumed the jury were well 
acquainted, and had been often delighted—Gudlliver’s 
Travels and Robinson Crusoe. He did not conceive that 
the plaintiff had proved any loss from the review, which, 
however, the jury might read and consider, and if they 
were convinced that he had been injured, they would no 
doubt afford a compensation. 

The jury, without going out of court, gave a verdict for 
the defendants.” 

SANDALIUM. 

Walham Green. 

FOLK-LORE. 

Fotk-LoreE oF THE TrEA-TABLE.—Table folk- 
lore is always worth noting, and is especially so 
at this season, I therefore, send to “N. & G.” a 
few items which have come under my own notice. 
The lore is of the cottage tea table, and is from 
Derbyshire. When tea is made or “ mashed,” the 
lid of the te apot is raised or removed. When the 
pot is filled, should the lid be forgotten and not put 
in its place, it is a sign that some one will unex- 
pectedly drop in “ to tea.” 

If single persons happen to have two spoons in 
their cup, it is a sign that they will figure promi- 
nently at a wedding before the year is out. 

If you put cream in your tea before the sugar, 
it will “ 

When toast is made it is usual to prepare three 
or four slices of bread, and then cut them all at 
If this is done by a young 
unmarried woman, and the slices are not cut clean 
through to the plate, so that each square of the 
undermost slice is detached from its fellows, it is 
“a sure and true token” that the toast-maker will 
not be m uried, however closely preparations may 
have been made for that event, until a whole year 
at least is gone from the time when she made the 
unlucky toast. Of course, it is customary to take 
notice if the last slice is cut cleanly, and the 
maiden is “railed at” or “ congratulated,” as the 
case may be. 

If a tea-stalk floats in the cup, it is called “a 
beau.” Unmarried ladies, when this happens, 
should stir their tea round briskly, and then plant 
the spoon uprightly in the middle of the cup, 
holding -it quite still with the fingers. If the 
“beau ” in its gyrations is attracted to the spoon, 
and clings to it, the “ beau” will be certain to come 
that evening. If the sides of the cup attract, the 
“beau” will not come. I may observe that it 
dépends upon the state of the atmosphere whether 
the tea-stalk is attracted to the middle or the sides 
of the cup. 

It is a sign of fair weather if the cluster of small 
air bubbles, which usually arise after the sugar has 
been put in, collect themselves and remain in the 
centre of the cup. The contrary, when they straggle 
to the sides—it will certainly rain in a few hours. 
Tuos. RAaTcuirFeE. 


cross your love.” 


once into “fours. 














Curistentnc Svuir.—In a recently published 
work, (A Lady of the Last Century,) Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, the lady in question, sending Christmas and 
New Year congratulations to her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. W. Robinson, refers to the future married 
happiness of her niece (Mrs. W. R.’s daughter), 
Mrs. Montagu thus alludes to the origin of her 
brother William Robinson’s happiness in his 
wife : 

** My brother William was a favourite of my mother’s, 
and she certainly made his whole christening suit of that 
part of her linen which is supposed to derive matrimonial 
blessings on the son. For what mother's darling my 
neice (sic) is reserved, Ido not know, but I hope one 
who will deserve her.” 

Put. D. 


Turyinc A Mattress.—A friend of mine died 
alfew Christmases ago, His cook told me she 
was not surprised; as his man had turned his 
mattress the day before. If it had deen his feather- 
bed, indeed, 1t would not have mattered ! 

H. H. F. 

Hattow E’en at Oswestry.—I think E. R- 
must be alluding to the ancient custom called 
Souling, practised generally in former years, and 
perhaps, too, at the present time,-in the counties of 
Lancaster, Salop, and Chester. The singers used 
to come round chanting some such ditty or carol 
as he mentions at my native place, Congleton, 
in Cheshire, some thirty years since, and used 
generally to get either money, fruit, or beer from 
thé occupiers of houses. But to the best of my 
recollection they used to come not on the eve of 
All Saints’ Day (Oct. 31), but on that of All Souls 

Nov. 1), and hence the derivatur of the 
word souling. Further illustrative information on 
the point may be found in “N. & Q.” 1* 5. 4, 381 
and 506; and in 3 §, xii. 479. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, near Woodbridge. 


unde 


A MistLteTor Mystery.—Three times in one 
week a lady asked wie if I had heard the tradition 
that the Druids cursed Devonshire, and forbade 
their sacred plant to grow there. Once I answered 
“No”; twice just as truthfully “ Yes.” Lest any 
of your readers should be as ignorant as I was in 
the first instance, I hasten to assure them the 
Devonians believe this to be a fact ; and that a 
friend of my informant having orchard ground in 
Somersetshire and Devonshire, the two portions 
being divided merely by a deep ditch, has tried in 
vain to propagate the parasite on his trees in the 
county under Druidic ban, whilst it grows in 
almost troublesome profusion on those just over the 
border. St. SwWITHIN. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 

Curistmas Ivy. 

« At Christmas, men do always ivy get, 
And in each corner of the house it set. 
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But why do they, then, use this Bacchus weed? 
Because they mean, then, Bacchus-like to feed.” 
Witt's Recreations. 


Tae Arms or Curist.—Among the MSS. pre- 


served in the Library of the Roman Catholic 


College of Blairs, near Aberdeen, there is an 
ancient poem, which is thus described by Mr. J. 
Stevenson, in the Second Report of the Commis- 
sion on Historical Manuscripts :— . 

“A vellum roll written in the fourteenth century 
containing a poem upon the Instruments of the Pas- 
sion of our Blessed Lord, or, as they are sometimes 
called, The Arms of Christ. 

Begins. O Veronicle, I honoure Him in the, 
That pe made porw His privite 
The cloth He sette to His face, 
The prente belefte pere porw His grace. 

After the lines upon our Lord's Sepulchre, follows 
an address to Christ, beginning, — 

I panke pe, Lord, pat pou me wro$t, 

For wit strong painis pou me bout, 

I panke pe, Lord, wip ruful entent, 

Of pi paynis and pi turment. 

The poem ends thus,— 

In liif, in dep, in wele and wo, 
Let nevir my herte turne pe fro ; 
But mercy, Lord, I be pray, 

pou lete me nevir in sinne day, 

Wher poru pat I may dampned be, 

Derwor}e Lord, for pi pite. Amen. 

Then follow in red letters a few concluding lines, 
beginning thus :— 

These armis of Crist, bope God and man, 
Seint Petir pe pope descrivyd hem, 
What man pise armis ovirseeth 

For here sinnes sori and schrive bep.” 


Apam’s Sxuiu.—There is a tradition that our 
Lord’s cross was fixed in Adam’s grave, and that 
the skull of the first man was thrown out in digging 
up the earth - does Te nnyson allude to this leg gend 
in those exquisite lines at the beg nnin r In 
Me moriim, . 

“ Thine are these orbs of light and shade, 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, Thy f. ot 
Ts on the skull which Thou hast made. 
PELAGIUS 

City CHRrisTMAsES.— 

“ Men may talk of Country Christmases and court glut- 
tony, 

Their thirty pound buttered ¢ 

tongues, 

Their pheasants drench’d with ambergris, the carcases 

Of three fat wethers bruis’d for gravy to 

Make sauce for a single peacock ; yet their feasts 

Were fasts, compar’d with the City’s.” 

Massinger, City Madam. 


their pies of carps’ 


ess, 


OnwarD.— 
“ All intellectual feasts, all treats of mind— 
Pleasures that here but gross and sensual are— 





Will there be pleasures rectified, refined ; 
The wealth of sea-depth and of distant star 


May be revealed—the marvels God has made; 
And music—mingled voices of Heaven's choir 

And flowers and trees that neither fall nor fade ; 
All pure delights that cannot pall nor tire. 





And there will be no counteracting sax “ws 
No shudder at the shadow of a tomb 
Even here God's lamp is fed by oil of g¢ sludne ss, 
And those insult Him most who nourish gloom. 
Still onward—on—companioned by the just, 
And angel-aided ; tried and purified, 
And freed from residue of mortal dust ; 
Our Lord will be our Teacuwer and our Guipe.” 


s. C. H. 





Tue Lord Is comE.— 

“The Lord is come! in Him we trace 
The fuln ss of God's Truth and Grace ; 
Throughout those words anc l acts divine, 

Gleams of th’ Eternal splendour shine ; ;: 
And from His inmost Spirit flow, 
As from a height of sunlit snow, 
The rivers of perennial! life 
To heal and sweeten Nature’s strife. 





The Lord is come! in ev'ry he 

W te Truth and Mercy claim | ~ art ; 

In ev'ry land where Right is Might, 

And deeds of darkness shun the light ; 

In ev'ry Church where Faith and Love 
Lift earthward thoughts to things above, 
In ev'ry holy, happy home, 

We thank Thee, Lord, th: at Thou : art come ! 


, , 


vom lines by Dean Stanley. 








A Curistmas Cari 
« Joyous mem ‘ries, hopes the brightest, 
Purses heavy, bills the lightest, 
Friends all kindness, hearts all gladness, 
Lack of nothing, save of sadness, 
Love to light up all your meetings :— 
These, to you, our Christmas greetings.” 








Tue Hattowep Tive.— 

‘It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 
Shakspeare, Hamlet 

















Queries. 

ECHOES. 
Various instances of mistaken identity remind 
us that there are optical echoes, as well as vocal 
and mental ones—reflections, counterparts, that is 
to say, sometimes faint, sometimes of extreme 
vividness—of places and people we have seen, and 
[ may add of subjects made famous by painter or 
post. Take a case in point, belonging to the latter 
category. I passed the summer months, this year, 
in av ‘ll we of Brabant that nestles on the skirts of 
the old Forét de Soignies, and is made up, for the 
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most part, of forestry, heather, and mere. It has 
peculiar aspects, and is much haunted by errant 
artists. 

Strolling, one evening, down a little valley, by 
a path thi ut was new to me, I came suddenly on 
“Mariana’s Moated Grange.” That and no other 
verily. An old, abandoned manor-house, bristling 
with gables; its walls its moat 
covered with = scum; its garden wild, weedy, 
and dank, beyond the edges of it a marsh, 
fringed with poplars. Could the poet have beheld 
this strange picture ere he created his poem? Or 
was the resemblance purely fortuitou 

As I eyed the place, wondering at 


moss-coated ; 


and 


+, — 
1ts welraness, 











and fancying that in some upper ‘chan ib ver Mariana 
must be lying di d, or I should hear her moan, 
a white mist cathe red on the face of r marsh— 
gathered and crept and crawled, and circled me 
waist high—and then swallowed me “, me 
the Moated Grange and the’ poplar spires—oozing 
eddying, swirling, till nothing was left. 

My last glimpse of the pile was an hallucination. 
I could have sworn it was crumbling, dissolving, 
decomposing, and that on the morrow, its place 
would Know it no more. 


I had to feel my way back, by the garden fene: 





to the upper ground I had quitted, and the clearer 
alr. 

I m ; observe, en passant, that this marsh, 
which spreads over a wide surface, in the precincts 
of the village, has pi cturesque phase 3, Every 
evening after sunset the white mist covers the fa e 
of it, now clinging close, like the cerecloth to the 
face of a corpse, now 8 ething and shuddering 
upward in the way I have described. In the 
moonlight it has a ghastly shimmer, and if you 
sat down solitary on its margin at that hour, there 
isno devilry of witchcraft you might not realize. 
It has no bitterns to enhance its dreariness, but I 


often saw a lonely heron winging h 
the fish-pond at the head of the valley ; 


$s way up it to 


he and I 


had the sport to ourselves, in fact, and his wild 
eerie cry, that came to me at inter rals, was, no 
doubt, his grace after fish. 

Later in thé summer EI saw the Moated Grange 
again. This time it stood in the full sunshine, 
but looked, I knew not why, weirder, ghostlier, 





more sinister thus than even in the twilight and 
the mist. 
It might have been a dead sunshine that glow- 


seem to me of warmth. 
Lethe—no carp could 


ered on it, so devoid did it 
The moat was a ditch of 
have stirred its scum for ages past, and though 
there were apple-trees on its verge, not a bird 
could be seen on any of their gaunt, torture-twisted 
branches. The horf€e was far gone from habitation. 
You had foreknowledge that its occupants, were 
any found bold enough to make trial of it, would 
be ague-stricken, would yellow, wither, and wane, 





Strange to 


that simmering, seething fog outside. 
say, however, there was a human cre: stane in the 
a woman, attired like a béguine, pacing 


garden, 
to and fro, black, slow, solitary, among the poplar 
boles. She added vastly to the impression, and 


set me a crooning :— 


“ She only said, ‘ The day is dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said; 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary,— 


I would that I were dead ! 


And with that I remembered those other lines 
that 
“ Most she loathed the hour, 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping towards his western bower.” 

“ This,” quoth I, dazed by the illusion, “is why 
the Grang looks weirder in the daylight than in 
the gloaming !” 

I turned my back on the place with an effort. 
I had been struggling all the time with longing 
to cross the moat, to push open the door, to enter, 


the force of the 
it, if I did. “They 
uundered to myself, 
find my 


and with a presentiment (ju lve 
illusion !) of God knows wh 
will come seeking me,” I m: 
“they will follow on my tra k—they will 


foot-prints in the dust of deserted corridors, of 
awful inner rooms, down the garden alleys, among 
the poplar boles, in to the marsh and the 
mist. 

In all honesty, the horror and glamour that 

ned to radiate from something inside that 
Grange had grown too much for me, so I broke 
away. 


Weether I had any dreams that night, I do not 
remember. Peradventure, if 
‘‘ The moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell,” 
I dreamed of the dead Mariana, in her 
the solemn ch Wn ibe r, looking out on 
glooming flats,” an th “the shadow of 
poplar” thrown 
“ Upon her bed, across her brow.’ 
Ah. no! Mariana hungered for death, but Mariana 
is immortal. ° 
The province of “N. & Q.” being to deal with 
facts rather than with fancies, I may as well cer- 
tify that. though I have been a dreamer of dreams 
in my day, and a rhymer of rhymes to boot, this 
optic: al echo of mine is not an invention. Have 
your readers enough Christmas “7 “isure to explain 
it ? T. WEsTWooD. 


Brussels. 


weird 
the 


re pe se, in 
’ the 
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act 


Curistuas Games or Carps.—Is there any 
work, akin to Hoyle, on the neglected and for gotten 
games of our youth : ‘Mayor of Coventry,” “ All- 
a “ Be -ggar my Neighbour,” otherwise “Strip 





and die miserably, in those mouldy chambers, with 


Peter Naked,’ “ Three-C ard Loo,” “ Cribbage,” 
“Snip, Snap, Snorum,” “ Commerce, and the 
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like? Nothing now goes down but “ Besique,” 
but a short paragraph now and then, or a full 
enumeration of their names in “N. & Q.,” would 
pleasantly enshrine their memory through all time. 


M. D. 


Cuaristmas.”—Can any correspondent say why 
Christmas in its abridged form is usually written 
Xmas instead of +mas—why a St. Andrew’s cross 
is substituted for the ordinary one ? y 
Wat. UNDERHILL. 


Kentish Town. 
[X = Ch., the Greek initial of Xpeordg = Christ.] 
Wuitsty Tryste Farr.—I shall feel much 
obliged if any correspondent of “N. & Q.” can 
give me information concerning the above fair. 
T. F. Tutsterton Dyer. 
Orver or Sr. Jonn.—Can you give me some 
information touching this order? You will observe 
ladies are admitted. 
“Tue Orper or St. Jonx.—At the usual que 
meeting of the Chapter of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, held on the 5th instant, at St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, Mr. J. ro Murray of Cringletie, the 
Earl of Glasgow, and Mr. J. W. Alcock-Stawell of Kil- 
brittain, were admitted members of the order. Dr. 
Rumsey and Mrs. Mitford were also elected as associates.”’ 
A VERY OLD SuBSCRIBER. 
Thirsk. 


“ Crvantick.”—Pepys writes (Diary, May 24, 
1668 ’ , 

“ We set out by three o'clock to Brampton oO 
find my Lady Sandwich and her family at Chapel : and 
thither I went in to them, and sat out the sermon; 
where I heard Jervas Fulwood, now their chaplain, 
preach a very good and civantick kind of 
good for an ordinary congregation.” 

Can any correspondent help me to the meaning of 
the word I have italicized ! Mars Denique. 

Gray's Inn. 


sermon, too 


“ DismaL.”— What is the derivation of this 
word ? M. R. 


“ Prognostic” anp “ ProenosticaTE.”—Is any 
informatign to be obtained as to the origin of our 
use of the above words? How have they come to 
be incorporated into ordinary English. M. R. 


Mittow’s MS. Porms.—Hazlitt, in his Journey 
through France and Italy, speaking of Milton’s 
visit to Italy in his youth, says that 

‘Tt is said that several of Milton’s poems, which he 
wrote at this period, are preserved in manuscript in the 
libraries in Florence ; but it is probable that if so, they 
are no more than duplicates of those already known, 
which he gave to friends.” 

Have these poems ever been examined? Are 
they still unpublished ? UnNepa. 

Philadelphia. 


ArcHDEACON Popr.—Can any of your readers 
inform me when Dr. Edward Pope, formerly Arch- 


deacon of Jamaica, resigned, and what was the 
date of his decease} His name apipears last in the 
Clergy List for 1850. 


v.f=. 


MISSALS .IN USE AT CANTERBURY IN THE 
ELeEventu Century.—I am curious to know what 
Missal was used at Canterbury towards the end of 
the eleventh century; and, to be more specific, 
what were the Gospels ¥e on the several Sundays 
between Pentecost and Advent. A list of these, 
or a lucid account based on comparison with the 
Roman Missal or the Book of Common Prayer, 
would be very welcome to me. Were the Sundays 
in that diocese and at that time counted from 
Pentecost or from Trinity Sunday ! M. R. 


Extema.—Can any of your 
with the answer to the Fae Bi i 


sxaders furnish me 


“ ENIGMA. 

The noblest object in the works of art, 
The brightest scene that nature can impart, 
The point essential in the tenant’s lease, 
The well-known signal in the time of peace, 
The farmer's comfort when he drives his plough, 
The soldier's duty, and the lover's vow; 
The planct seen ’twixt earth and sun, 
The prize which merit ne'er - has won, 
The miser's treasure, and the badge of Jews; 
The wife's ambition, and the parson’s dues, 
Now if your noble spirit can divine 
A corresponding word for every line ; 
By the first letters clearly will be shown 
An ancient city of no small renown.” 

B. C. L. Bremer. 


How 1s Granite Mape !/—Our scientific men 
will now be able to settle this disputed point. 
After the great fire at Boston, “the granite 
crumbled under my fingers like caked rice,” and 
‘all over this track you may see what must amount 
to millions of bushels of grains of granite the size 
of blasting powder, reduced to that state... . by 
mere heat” (the Daily News, Nov. 25th, 1872). 
If it had been a Plutonic rock, fire could not have 
had this effect on it; if it is a water-drift forma- 
tion, as I have so often asserted, a strong fire must 
naturally produce this effect, by melting out its 
silicious adhesive matter, and leaving the un- 
tenacious grains liable to that disintegration which 
has actually taken place. H. P. MAtet. 
Nettlebed. 


BapTisM REPEATED BEFORE MARRIAGE. — 
Robert, son of Robert and Isabella Bates, was 
baptized at Bawburgh in Norfolk, on the 30th of 
September: . 1750: and on the 13th of October, 
1771, “ Robert, son of Robert and Isabella Bates, 
being of the age of twenty-one,” was baptized at 
East Dereham, in the same county. There is, I 
believe, no reason for doubting that R. B., who is 
thus specified in the Dereham register as being 
twenty-one years old, is the same R. B. whose 
name appears in the Bawburgh register just twenty- 
one years earlier ; and I have been told that it was 
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not uncommon in those days for persons who had 
been baptized in infancy to be re-baptized before 
marriage. Some of your readers may possibly 
throw some light on this strange custom, or at all 
events be able to cite positive instances. This 
same Robert Bates died at East Dereham on the 
4th of January, 1854, being therefore in his 
hundred and fourth year. F.N. 


Ancient Crown or Goip.—I enclose a cutting 
from a (Dublin?) newspaper of September, 1788, 
and shall be glad to know whether the ancient 
crown therein described has, or ever had, real 
existence. It would seem to have been publicly 
known and examined. 

“We hear that in digging the Foundation of one of the 
new Buildings on Summer Hill, a Crown, of a very 
curious Construction, and of great Value, has been found 
by some of the Workmen.—It is a Golden one, and 
studded with Brilliants. Some Antiquarians and Virtuosi 
are employing themselves in examining whether it was 
the Crown of one of our Irish Kings, or of some foreign 
Prince, English or Danish, killed at the battle of Clon- 
tarf.”” 

M. D. 


THe Port Cow.ey.—Old fiy-leaf jottings are 
sometimes interesting. Ina copy of the Poems of 
A. Cowley (folio, Lond., Mosely, 1656), in my 
possession, I find the following in a handwriting 
of the period i— 

“A Pindarique Ode, wrjtten w™ the Author’s hand 
before hjs Booke, Humbly presentjnge itselfe To the 
Vajuersjtie Ljbrarie in Oxford,” 
beginning 

“ Hail Learning’s Pantheon ! Hail the sacred ark.” 
And an 
“Ode Vpon Dr. Hervey” : — 

“Coy Nature which remayned though aged grown.” 
The italicized parts in red. 

These occupy two full pages each, and my query 

—Are they to be found in any edition of the 
author’s works ? ° A. G. 


“Saaumus O’Briey.”—Will you allow me to 
ask for any information as to this, I believe, 
humorous poem? Who was its author? what was 
its origin ? and where is it to be found —_— te 


s 


CizopaTra.—How is Tennyson's description of 
Cleopatra i in the Dream of Fair Women 

“A Queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes,” 
to be reconciled with the fact that she was a Greek, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of 
Pontus, therefore of pure Greek blood !—See Dio., 
42, 34. J.5.5. 

Magd. Coll. Oxon. 


Ancient SacRAMENTAL TABERNACLES.— Wall 
any of your readers inform me of the existence of 
the above? In Scotland there are several, of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, indicated as 


tabernacles for the sacrament by appropriate 
symbolical sculptures around. I desire English 
examples. F, G. Lez, D.C.L. 


6, Lambeth Terrace, London. 


Frienps’ BurtaL-Grounp.—In a field on the 
brow of a hill in Staffordshire, there is a Quakers’ 
burial-ground, remarkable on account of its situa- 
tion away from any building. It is a square 
enclosure about forty feet either way, encircled by 
a tall hedge, and almost hid by an umbrageous 
canopy ; inside there are visible five or six solitary 
mounds. Will some reader inform me whether 
such places of sepulture were common among the 
early a a also whether there are any ‘other 
examples } R. H. BLEASDALE. 


Joun Puiuirs, M.D., 1779.—I shall be much 
obliged for information respecting the marriage, 
descent, and place of burial of John Philips, M.D., 
surgeon to the train of Artillery in Ireland, who 
died at Dublin in 1779. He was succeeded by 
his son, Molesworth, afterwards Major Philips, 
who accompanied Captain Cook in his voyage 
round the world. He married a daughter of Dr. 
Burney, and sister of Madame D’Arblay. I have 
not been able to ascertain when he died or where 
he was buried. H. A. JonnstTon. 

Kilmore Rectory, Armagh. 


Sir Jonn Coutrss, 1763.—Who was he? He 
was buried at Ricot Chapel, near Thame, Oxon, 
the burial-place of the family of the Earls of 
Abingdon, having died June 22nd, 1763, in the 
sevénty-fourth year of his age. 

Fr. G. Les, D.C.L. 

, Lambeth Terrace, London. 


Replies. 
“ONE IS ONE, AND ALL ALONE.” 
jth S, x. 412.) 

J. B. B. has come across another and more 
corrupt version of this folk-lay, first brought to the 
notice of the readers of “N. & q. by C. M. G. 
it S. ix. 325), and to which reference is made in 
42 §S. ii, 324, 599. It is of West-of-England 
origin undoubtedly. I knew it years ago as a 
3ideford boatman’s song, which was always sung 
in a peculiar drawling monotone. As my version 
makes better sense than any yet given, I forward 
it for insertion :— 


“ist Boatman. I'll sing you a song-a, 


2nd do. And what will you sing-a? 
Ist do. I'll sing you a one-a, 

2nd do. And what is your one-a? 
Ist do. One is one, and all alone, 


And evermore will burn-a.” 

Then da capo substituting two for one, and so on 
with three, four, &c., down to twelve, picking up 
an additional line each time and repeating the 
preceding lines on the House-that-Jack-built prin- 
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ciple. The twelfth round completes the 
which runs thus :— 

a. “ Twelve are the twelve Apostles. 

b. Eleven are the eleven that are going to heaven. 

ce. Ten are the Ten Commandments. 

d. Nine are the nine of the Bridal shine. 

é. Eight are the eight archangels. 

f. Seven are the seven stars in the sky. 


song, 





g. Six are the six broad waters. 

4. Five are the flamboys on the bourn. 

t. Four are the Gospel preachers. 

j. Three of them are shrivers. (? 

&. Two of them wear lilywhite bibs, all dressed in 


} 

! 
green-a. 

Z. One is one, andall alone, and evermore will burn-a.” 

b. The Apostles except Judas Iscariot. d. The 
nine orders of ngels (t.e. the three hierarchies, 
with three orders of angels in each, according to 
medieval theologians) assembled at the marriage 
of the Lamb, cf. Rev. xix. 6, 7; Rev. xxi. 9, 
The Bridal si d the glory of the Bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, i. ¢. the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 
9-25. ec. Th wht archangels of the Gnostics, or 
Michael and the seven angels of the Revelation. 
f. The Great Bear. g. The six broad waters =the 
six oceans, Atlantic, German, Pacific, Indian, 
Arctic, and Ant irctic. h. Flamboys flam beaux ; 
perh ps the 7 famboys on the bourn (i.e. the coast, 
the bounda: f sea and land) are five lights on 
the Cornish and Devonshire coasts, or the lights 
showing the entrance into Bideford harbour, if 


this old song really indigenous to that old 
nursery of English sailors. 7. The four Evange- 
lists. j and /. As regards shrivers = confessors, 
priests, the text is corrupt; the various readings 


are thrivers and ivers, of which I can make nothing. 
These two lines appear to refer to the three Evan- 
gelists (exclud Luke, who was a physician, not 


2 priest . & ) some representation of these, or 
of Peter, J and John at the transfiguration, 
on the stained-glass windows, or painted on the 
walls, of a ch 1. JU. Judas Iscariot, Acts i. 25. 
From my point of view, then, this doggerel 


contains all that it was thought a Christian sailor 
ought to know and believe for his soul’s health— 
in two senses of the words. Here was the theology 
that was to le him to heaven, and the astro- 
nomical and nautical geography that was to guide 
him to have he two jumbled together in a 
strange, but n holly unaccountable, way,—for the 
principle of ngemenf is numerical, as an aid to 
weak memories, and so to that principle the things 
of this world and of the next must alike conform. 
Besides, the monotone in which this song is to 
this day sung (noticed by H. H., 4 §. ii. 600, 
and by myself) seems to suggest the thought that 
it may have been taught as part of the regular 
instruction in the monkish schools of olden days, 
This conjecture is all the more plausible as it 
accounts in a great measure for the interpenetra- 
tion of the secular and religious elements, a method 
of imparting knowledge not so obsolete as one 





would be glad to believe, for the following (accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Scotsman) is to be 
found in a First Standard Reading Book published 
this very year at Edinburgh :— 
“Ann, jump up. G. C. 

God made Adam out of the dust of the ground; 

* Feed my lambs,’ Christ said. 

Great A, little a, bouncing B, 

The cat's in the cupboard, and can't see me.” 

E. F. M. M. 


Birmingham. 





’ 


‘Le Bren-armé pet’ Atmanac” (4* §, x, 411) 
—There is little doubt that the “ Bien-aimé” of 
the verses quoted by Mr. Perry was Lotis 
XV. That prince, however, at the time of the 
publication of the squib in question, was no longer 
the well-beloved he had been. He was now 
“accapareur,” “monopoleur de blés,” the chief 
member in the “pacte de famine.” The arrest of 
Prévost de Beaumont, in 1768, who, having access 
to certain papers, in an inconvenient burst of 
philanthropy, had attempted to expose this abomin- 
able monopoly, the nature of his so-called crime, 
and his rigorous imprisonment, did not tend to 
make the people more lenient towards the numerous 
!) of “His most Christian Majesty” 
Louis XV. Hence that prince lost the name of 
“Bien-aimé,” a title which now “ only appeared in 
eulogiums, inscriptions, and almanacs.” (See Du- 
laure Hist. de Paris, ed. 1839, tome vi. p. 18.) 

These “almanacs” date from that era, whose 
debauchery and superstition were so much incréased 
by the advent, in France, of Catherine de Medicis. 
They were the productions, at first, of men whose 
spirit would now seem to animate those very 
mythical personages—Old Moore and Zadkiel. 

The publication of such “ prognostications ” and 
“almanacs” was forbidden by Ordinance of the 
Orléans “Parlement” in 1560, but in that time 
of disregard for all law—the ban was a mere 
brutum fulmen. Their character will be best seen 
in the titles borne by some of them, which titles I 
copy from Dulaure (tome iv. p. 66):— 

“1571. Description de toute la disposition du temps 
advenir, sur les climats de France. 

“1574. Prédiction des choses plus mémorables qui sont 
& advenir depuis ceste année jusqu’en 1585, etc., par 
Michel Nostradamus le jeune, docteur en médecine. 

“1588. L’Almanach, ou pronostication des laboureurs, 
par Jean Voshet, Breton.” 

In time, however, this character of mere prog 
nostication disappeared, and in the reigns of Lows 
XIV., Louis XV., were published Royal Almanac 
which gave the names of the Royal Family, of the 
Royal Household, &c. It was upon the Royal 
Almanac of 1770 that the squib quoted by Mr. 
PERRY was written, and published in December of 
the same year. (See Dulaure, tome vi. p. 18.) 

The Royal Almanac for 1774 is searce on account 
of the fact that it described the Siewr Mirlawaud 
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s “trésorier des grains au compte du roi” (Mém. 

¢., tome vii. quoted by Dulaure, t. vi. p. 268)— 
for allowing which statement to appear, the pygrter 
was reprimanded, and suffered loss of licence for 
three months. But the mischief was done, for a 
main cause of the proceedings against Le Breton 
the printer was, the appearance of - a squib, 
similar to that quoted by Mr. Perry, in which the 
writer Says : 


“ Le bon-roi, 
Par son grand Almanach sans facon nous apprend 
it l'adresse et le nom de son heureux agent.” 


Louis W. MontacGnon. 





Cheltenham. 


Sm Wituim Mure (4 §. x. 412.)—Sir Wil- 


liam Mure was born in 1594. He was a lineal 
representative of the ancient h f Rowallan. 
Rowallan Castle was situated on the Carmel water, 
a few miles north of Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire. He 


was a nephew, on his mother’s side, of Alexander 
Montgomerie, the author of The Cherry and th 
Slae. His proficiency as a scholar said to have 
been considerable, but little i 
he received his education. He began to court the 
Muse at an early age. Some of his m i 
poems are dated 1611, when he was sevente: 
ofage. Before reaching his twentieth year he 
completed a translation of Virgil’s Dido and Aline 
This work is, I believe, still unpublished. It 

composed of 407 rhymed st nzas of ‘six lines each, 


of which this is the first 





“IT sing neas’ fortunes, while on fyr, 

Of dying Troy he takes his last farewell 
Queen Dido’s love, and cruell Jun "s ire, 
With equal fervor which he both de th feel. 

Path’d wayes I trace, as Theseus in his neid 
Conducted by a loyal virgin's threid.” 

In 1615 Sir William married, ere he had attained 
his majority, Anna Dundas, a 
laird of Newlistone, b Vv wa om he 
two daughters. On the death 


; 











married ; this time Sees Jane 

Duntreath, who bore him two sons and two 
daughters. In 16: succeeded his father 
Before this event took lace 1 1628 and 1629 
respectively, he had publisl vy a translation of the 
Heeatomh« Ch isti tna, fro m th Lat n of Mr. 


Robert Boyd of Trochorege, and the Trve Crveifix 
These, a r with a few 
Verses printed in the Muses’ “elcome 1616), were 
all of his producti: ns W hich he wuthor cave to the 
world. An entire version of th “P salms was made 
by Sir Willian l Mure, col ipl ted in 1639, several 
manuscript copir sof wl ich are said to ex St. On 
the discovery 0 if : a number of his MSS. at R ywallan, 
in the early part of the present century, a proposal | 
was made to publish his wry ul remains. Has 
this been contal “ 2 Several of his poems were 
published i in 1827, by Thomas Lyle‘in his Ancient 
Ballads and Songs. During the time of the com- 














motions caused "7 the Covenanters, Sir William 





took part in vy tblic affairs of his He 
was very fond « Fone in which he had great 
proficiency and taste. His architectural taste was 
display¢ d in beautify ing the ¢ l ind estate of 
Rowallan. Detailed accounts of t poet will be 


found in the Historie and Descent of the House of 
Rowallane, Glasgow, 1825, and Lyle’s Ballads 


md Songs, already mention¢ 


53, High Street, Paisley. 

“S W™ succeided his fay" S' W". he maried Anna 
Dundas dochter to the laird of Newlist her moy* was 

creightone dochter to the ie l of Lugt ; she bare 
wnto him S' W™ who succeided, Captaine Allex* slaine in 
the warre against the Rebells in Irland. Majo* Rot 
maried to the ladie Newhall in fyfe, Johne, finnickhill 
and Patrick. of daughters she bure sex,-one q'of lived 
and was maried to the laird of Ranferlie Knox — 
Secondly he maried Dame Jane Hamilt lady duntreth, 
who bure wnto him two sonnes Jar and Hugh and 
daughters Ieane & Marion. This 8° W“ was pious and 
learned, & had ane excellent vaine in 7 ie ; he delyted 
much in building & planting, he bui the new wark 
in the north syde of the close & the battlement of the 
back wall & — 1 the whole house exceidingly. He 
lived Reli gic vuslie and died Christianlie in the yeare of 

: .d th yeare of [our] lord 1657.”’ 

in ve 7" taken from the His of the House 
lan, edited by William Muir (Glasgow, 
April, 1825), as : 

“The Historie & descent of the House of Rowallane, 
among a great many papers, confusedly cast by in a 
private corner as judged wseles or wnworthie roome 
among oy™ of better consequence.”—Page 9. 














On page 91 one read 
“ The account of the Family of Ror w 
with the death of Sir William, the au 


n thus closing 


The history would seem to have been written by 
the Sir William, who died 165 [y copy is 12mo. 


Printed by W. Collir sa C - Gl yw. 


Mr. Epwarps may find an account of the lead- 
ing events in this soldier-poet’s Lif as ( — 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, . p. 49. 
If he cannot conveniently lay his hand on the | a 
| shall, ll he wishes i copy th l le and send 


it to him. J IES Hoa . 
Stirling 
Titte or “ Prixce” 
WIcKHAM is a little ung rallant 
Blackstone’s commentary as confining this title to 
grandsonsthrough sons of the king, and notthrough 
daughters. I imagine that in this country, where 
the royal title descends through a female, the title 
of Prince would similarly descend. He illustrates 
his meaning by supposing that the present Duke of 
Jambridge hs vd two sons. The younger, he says, 
“ would only enjoy the title of Lord William (Lord 
William what ?), his children would be simply Mr.” 
(Mr. what ?) SEBASTIAN. 


When a peer succeeds to the Crown, does-his 


373, 452.) —Mr. 
interpreting 


jth S. x. 
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peerage become merged or annihilated? There 
appears to be a very prevalent notion that in such 
a case the peerage becomes annihilated, though 
upon what grounds the supposition is founded it is 
somewhat difficult to decide. It must almost 
necessarily be a general doctrine of law, as there 
can scarcely be any precedents upon which to rely, 
unless the claim of the Earls of Darnley to the 
Dukedom of Lennox can be considered as one. 
Their claim was to the effect that the line of 
Charles IT. having become extinct on the death of 
Cardinal York, the representation had devolved 
upon the Earl of Darnley, as heir-general to the 
Dukedom. 

To this claim there seems to be the objection 
that they were neither heirs male or general of 
King Charles and Duke of Lennox, and that even 
if they had been their right would have been 
barred by the attainder of the House of Stuart. On 
the other hand, in favour of the simple merger and 
against the destruction of peerages, by succession 
to the throne, are the opinions of Cruise and Coke, 
in the similar case of dignities of different degree 
devolving on the same person, which may fairly, 
I think, be extended by analogy to the case where 
the Crown is the higher dignity. 

Coke states (2 Inst. 594) :— 

“ That the greater dignity doth never drown the lesser 
dignity, but both stand together in one person; and, 
therefore, if a knight be created a Baron, he remaineth 
a knight still: and if the Baron be created an Earl, yet 
the dignity of a Baron remaineth, et sic de ceteris.” 

While Cruise, adverting to the ancient belief 
that an earldom attracted a barony by writ (that is 
to say, made the barony to follow in future the 
earldom, whatever might have been the original 
remainder of such barony), rebuts the idea, and 
states that it was at the time of his writing a fixed 
maxim that each dignity descended according to 
the original remainder. Such being, then, doubtless 
the case, why should not the Crown (which descends 
in the same manner as a barony by writ, less the 
incident of abeyance), when it falls into the hands 
of a female, leave the other honours which had been 
held by former monarchs to descend according to 
the directions contained in the original writs or 
patents of creation ? 

It may be thought that the solution of such a 
question is of no practical importance ; but should 
the remarks of Mr. WickHam as to the precedence 
of the cousins of the sovereign be correct, it would 
have some practical effect in regard to the pre- 
cedence of the Duke of Cumberland and his de- 
scendants. According to Mr. Wicknaw’s theory, 
the precedence of*the Duke would be between that 
of the Duke of Northumberland (1766) and Wel- 
lington (1814), or rather Cambridge (1801). 

Should, howéver, succession to the Crown merge 
and destroy peerages, the Duke, as heir male of 
George I. and Frederick Prince of Wales, would be 





entitled to two older dukedoms, viz. 1. The Duke- 
dom of Cambridge and other inferior titles created 
by Queen Anne in 1706, in the person of the 
Electoral Prince George of Hanover (afterwards 
George II.) aiid the heirs male of his body ; and 
2. The Dukedom of Edinburgh and other titles 
created by George I. in 1716, in the person of his 
grandson Frederick, afterwards: Prince of Wales, 
and the heirs male of his body. Should, then, the 
Duke of Cumberland be entitled to these dignities, 
he would, as Duke of Cambridge, take precedence 
over the Dukes of Northumberland, Newcastle, 
Manchester, Portland, and Brandon, in England, 
Leinster in Ireland, and Montrose and Roxburghe 
in Scotland. No slight rise, even to a duke! 
R. Passivenam, 
Bath. 


Arter Criiopen (4 §. x. 451.)—Lord Kil- 
marnoch, whose family name was Boyd, is repre- 
sented now by the Earl of Errol. Lord Balmerino, 
whose family name was Elphinstone, is represented 
by one of the family of Sir Howard Elphinstone, 
and Lord Cromartie by the present Duchess of 
Sutherland, who is Countess of Cromartie in her 
own right. Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


“Morner Surpron’s Propuecy.” (4% §. x, 
450.)\—It is not said in what manner Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecy was first “ published” in a.p, 
1448 ; by manuscript copies, I suppose, as printing 
was then still unknown in England. I should be 
inclined to object to the very first word in it. It 
requires to be shown that carriage in the fifteenth 
century had the same sense as it has now; since, 
in the Authorized Version of the Bible, it is used 
in a sense strikingly different from the modern 
one. The “prophecy” looks to me even more 
modern than the assigned date of republication, 
viz., 1641. Is there anything to prove that it is 
older than the present century ! 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


I have a chap-book called The History and 
Prophecies of Mother Shipton of Knaresbrough, 
published in 1797, but it does not contain the 
prophecy connected with locomotion quoted by 
Mr. Rayner. The first edition of Mother Ship- 
ton was published in 1641. A fac-simile reprint 
of the 1687 edition is now before me, and in the 
preface the editor (Mr. Edwin Pearson) gives the 
prophecy in question, but with considerable 
variations, as “selected from later editions.” I 
suspect that these “later editions” have appeared 
subsequent to the invention of the locomotive, &c., 
Mr. Pearson could doubtless supply this informa- 
tion. J. CHARLES Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Sumiton’s “Don Quixore” (4% §. x. 167.)— 
According to Brunet, Franciosini’s translation of 
Don Quixote, may have appeared anterior to 1612 
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He himself had seen a copy, printed at Venice, 


in 1621, On what authority Jarvis makes his 
statement, it is difficult to understand, for Shelton, 
in the dedication of his book, “To the Right 
Honorable, his very good friend, the Lord of 
Walden,” distinctly declares that, “ some five or six 
vears ago,” he “translated the history of Don 
Quixote, out of the Spanish Tongue into the 
English, in the space of forty dayes.” 
° T. Westwoop. 

Brusse’s. 

Tuomas Faminy (4 §. x. 296.)—Dr. William 
Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, from 1683 to 1689, 
did not belong to the family mentioned by your 
correspondent. He was the son of John Thomas, 
a linendraper at Bristol, who claimed to be de- 
scended from a branch of the house of Herbert, 
whose arms he bore, viz. : Per pale azure and gules, 
three lions rampant argent (see his monument at 
Worcester). 

I hardly understand what Mr. Tomas means, 
when he says, “ his (the Bishop’s) pedigree is said 
to be taken out of the Heralds’ Office in 1688.” 
Probably he means that the pedigree was registered 
at the College of Arms in that year. Was this 
an ; 

H. S. GrRazEBRrook. 
Boc-Lanp (4 8. x. 351.)—Mr. Cuatrock uses 
this term in relation to free land. Boc-land was 
land held under charter, while Folk-land was free 
land, and resembled the allodial holdings of Nor- 
way, France, and Germany. Sir Henry Spelman, 
in his treatise on Feuds, says : 

“Holdings of land among the Saxons were of two 
sorts, Boe lend and folk land. Boc land signifieth terram 
code cellarius, or librarium, charter land; for the Saxons 
called a deed or charter an boc; 1.€., librum, or book : and 
this property was terra hereditaria ; for it commonly 
cometh with the absolute inheritance or property of 
land, and was therefore preserved in writing as pradium 
nobile liberu et immune. Folk land was the terra 
vulgi—the land of the common people. It was so termed 
either for the assurance of them rested on the testimony 
of the folk or common people.” 

I do not entirely agree with Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s definition, but supply it for your cor- 
respondent. JosEePH FIsHer. 

Waterford. 

Free Liprartes (4 §, x. 431.)—R. T. will 
find an account of the principal Free Libraries in 
England, in Mr. Edwards’s Free Town Libraries. 
8yo. Triibner, 1869, J. B.B. 

Oxford. 

LancasHire Scnonars (4% §, x. 431.)—John 


Whiteside of Brasenose College, Oxford, was 


keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, from 1714 to 

1729. James Fisher of the same College does not 

appear in the Oxford Ten Year Book, which is 

equivalent to saying he took no honours at the 

University. é J. B. B. 
Oxford. 








“An AvustrRIAN Army” (48 §S. x. 412.)— 
JosEPuvs will find the alliterative poem he is in 
search of in No. 20 (Wednesday, May 7, 1817) of 
the “ Trifler, a periodical paper” written by boys 
at Westminster school, and published by W. 
Ginger, College St., Westminster in 1817. 

I fear the work may be scarce. 

Witiiam WICKHAM. 

Athenzum, 8.W. 


Foreign Inscription (4% §. x. 432.)—The 
inscription is Dutch, of about the seventeenth 
century. The last two lines would be written in 
modern Dutch : “ aan den zegen is het el gelegen”: 
it all depends on blessing; or, blessing is every- 


thing. The first three words constitute most 
probably the name of the original owner of the 
box. Avex. V. W. BIKKERs. 


A “Sarecuarp” (4 §, x. 451.)—*“ Safeguard 
was the term commonly applied in both the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to the overskirt 
worn by ladies when riding. 

J. Cuarues Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

The “safeguard” is a riding-skirt, not unlike 
the “ foot-mantel” of Chaucer's Wife of Bath. 
From Nomenclator, 1585, Halliwell quotes :— 

“A kind of aray or attire reaching from the navill 
downe to the feete, like a woman’s safegard, or a 
baker's.” 

The references to it are numerous in old plays. 
See Dodsley, v. 226, 373; vi. 26,41. I give one 
quotation, from Beaumont and Fletcher's Noble 
Gentleman, ii. 1 :-— 

** Make you ready straight, 

And in that gown which you first came to town in, 

Your safe-guard, cloak, and your hood suitable, 

Thus on a double gelding shall you amble, 

And my man Jaques shall be set before you.” 

The conclusion that the lover would draw from 
its suspension at the window for drying purposes, 
would ‘be that his mistress had been abroad—so I 
presume. . Joun ApDIS. 

Rustington, Little Hampton, Sussex. 


Cuarues I. anp Cromwe tt (4% §. x. 450.) — 
I have a Life of Cromwell, which professes to be 
“Tmpartially .collécted from the best Historians, 
and several original manuscripts,” and “ Printed 
for J. Brotherton, at the Bible, next the Fleece- 
Tavern,” &c., London, 1724, from which I tran- 
scribe the following, which CCCXI. must take for 
as much as it is worth. This I say, because I 
find no mention of the transaction either in White- 
locke or Clarendon. The part in it, however, 
attributed to Charles, is so like the man, and so 
smacking of his “ tortuous policy,” that one would 
hesitate a good while before pronouncing it wholly 
without foundation :— 

“And here I cannot omit another, that is given by 
some of Cromwell’s falling off from the King, and desert- 
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They tell us, that there was a report’ 


ing his interest. ‘ 


that Cromwell made a private article with the King, tha 
af his Mc ryesty closed with the arm: y's P roposals, he should 
he 


na Earl of Essex, Knight of the Garter, and first 
Captain of the Horse-Guards ; and Ireton was to be made 
Lieutenant of Ireland..... But the King was so 


uxorious, that he would do nothing without the advice 
of his Queen, who not liking the proposal, he sent her 
a letter to acquaint her, That tho’ he assented to the 
army's proposals, yet if by so doing he could procure 
peace, it would be easier then to take off Cromwell, than 
hear he was the head that govern’d the arm Cromwell, 
who had his spies upon every motion of the King, in- 
tercepted this letter, and thereupon resolv’d never to 


trust the King more.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Use or tHe Accusative Pronorn (4 §., x. 


429.)—I cannot agree with Lorp LytrTetrov, that 
Burke’s expression, “Ts it him that we 9 to 
satisfy?” is “an unggammatic ul colloquialism.” 
The “him” really is governed by the verb 
“ satisfy.” If we slightly change the order of the 


words this will be manifest. “Is it that we are to 
satisfy him,” or are we to satisfy somebody else ? 
The impersonal “Is it?” applies not to one word, 
but to the whole scope of the sentence. If it were 
not so, the expression, “It is they,” would be 
equally ungrammatical with “ It is them.” 

After all, what is grammar but use and custom ? 
If there were any inherent principles of gram- 
matical construction, they would equally apply to 
all languages, whereas it is notorious that phrases 
which would be grossly ungrammatical in one 
language, are perfectly correct in another. Witness 
the Gree k neuter plural governing the verb in the 
singular, "Acrpa daiverar, “the stars appear.” 
In French, “ Il est des hommes,” there is—literally, 
it is where we should say there aremen. In Ger- 
man “Es sind leute,” there are,—literally, it is— 
people, where the neuter singular pronoun is pre- 
fixed to the plural verb. In Latin, the noun 
following the comparative, may be either in the 
ablative or nominative, according as quam is em- 
ployed or omitted. 

“Unde nil majus generatur ipso” might with 
equal propriety be “quam ipse” if the metre per- 
mitted it. 

In English, if Lorn Lyrtretrton will refer to 
the book of Job, ch. xxxvi. v. 22, he will read, 
“ Behold God exalteth by his power : who teacheth 
like him?” or in ch. xl. v. 9, “ Hast thou an arm 
like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him?” No doubt, according to Lindley Murray, 
him in these two passages ought to be he, but let 
any one read the verses aloud, and there will be 
but one opinion as to the grandeur of the one com- 
pared with the miserable insipidity of the other. 

So in the passage from Burke ; the sentence 
would fail in force and rhythm, and gain nothing, 
but rather lose in perspicuity by the substitution 
of he for him. The nominative he would lead the 
reader to suppose that he was going to do some- 








thing, whereas the satisfaction or non-satisfaction 
has him for its object, which is rightly put in the 
objective case. 


The Eton grammar says “the accusative 
answereth to the question, whom or what.” In this 
case if the question is asked whom are we to 


the answer would undoubtedly be either 
i1ebc dy else, both requiring the objective 


A. Pictoy, 


satisfy ?” 

h im or son 

case, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


JoaN or Arc AND THE Lys Faminy (4% §, x, 
248.)—Y. S. M. will find some a nt of the Lys 
family in “ N. & Q.” (1% 8. vii. 295. 

The brother of Joan of Arc was ennobled in 
1429, and had grant of the following coat of 
arms:— Azure, between two ileurs-de-lis or, a sund 
in pale point upwards supporting an open crown 
fleur-de-lisée or. His descendant, the Co ant du 
Lys d’Arc, was one of those mentioned in the list 


of proscribed Protestants, at the time of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, but was 
rescued from the threatened danger by the suc- 
cessful contrivance of a friend, \ ~ caused him to 


be smuggled on board a ship bound for Gosport, 
where he was landed. One of his sons, James 
Lys of Gosport, died at an advanced age in 1814. 
So says Berry, Hampshire Pedigrees, p. 69. 

I have a book-plate of the i “M. Lys.” 
They are : Paly of 6 argent and azure, a fesse or. 
Crest, a fleur-de-lis, between two br Berry 
gives the same arms; but the co: 


arms 


m hes. 
t I have described 


above (from Lower’s Patronymica, p. 204) was 

certainly borne by Joan’s family. One of the 

charges brought against her was, that she had 

assumed for her arms the royal fleur-de-lis of 
France. H. 8. G. 
Stourbridge. 


Coat or Arms (4 §, x. 431.)—If an ignobilis, 
or man without armorial bearings, marry an heiress 
or co-heiress, he can make no use whatever of her 
arms ; for having no escocheon of his own, it is 
evident that he could not charge her “ shield of 
pretence,” neither would their being unable 
to quarter) be permitted to bh their maternal 





coat. As a lady can bear no ‘cresf, it is plain 
that she cannot confer one upon her husband. 
This is denied, however, by some, in the case of 


An heraldic “heiress” is not neces- 
inheritrix of propetty: she is ‘simply 
as heir to her father’s “ blood”; and 
as she cannot transmit his name to future gene- 
rations, the memory of her family is preserved by 
her descendants in her quartered arms. 


H. pe wa 


F. asks if a om marries a lady with no 
brothers, can he bear her ‘arms as if she were an 
heiress, though she may not have succeeded to 
any property ? Certainly he can, if she be a gentle- 


an heiress. 
sarily an 
considered 








he 


ve 
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woman really entitled to bear arms, for arms 
indicate blood, not property. eS 


LABAN- oe ith S, x. 452.)—In the Hebrew, 
where all the regular verbs, the roots of the lan- 
guage, are forme a ef three consonants, neither more 
nor less, words continually occur which, when read 
backwards, give different, and, sometimes, quite 
opposite me unings. There is an instance somewhat 
akin, though not a complete palindrome, given in 
Cosri, Pt. 4. s. 25, quoting from the Jezirah, a work 
attributed to Abraham, oneg, pleasure, nega, a 
plague or stroke ; where the ain is transposed for 
reasons given in the texts, which, however, are 
pron: — by the editor and translator, Jno. 


Buxtorf, son, to be “ abyssus imperscrutabilis, 
iyrinthns inext ricabilis, nec introitum ostendens, 
nec exitum. The Hel yrew abounds in the se fan- 


tastic niceties. Thus, there was an attempt in 
former times by unbelievers to derive our Lord’s 
name.from the verb esah, the root of the name 
Jsau, to do or to make, that is, for good or ill, 
which forms jeshah in the future tense, rather than 
from jesha, to save, implying thus, that he was 
possessed of the spirit of the rebellious Esau, and* 
not the promised Saviour. Rp. Hriu Sanpys. 

It is so in Hebrew, and many similar cases might 
be quoted ; ¢.g. tabal, to dip, labat, to cast down ; 
dabar, to speak, rabad, to spread bedclothes ; 
shaj han, to hid ; m lak, to 
mes Hamath 


naphash, to bre the, 
rule, kalam, to wound ; the proper n 


and Tamah, Hareth and Terah, &c 


Half*Hall, Durham. 


“Ev’n in our ASHES,” &c, (4% §, x. 343, 418.) 
—The first two | nes of the stanza relate to the 
moment of dying; but I would submit that the 
last two lines, of which the above is one, have 
regard to the solicitude which we feel to be 
remembered kindly after death. J. W. W. 


CROMWELL AND THE CATHEDRALS (4h §. x, 


221, 296, 336, 402. [ have collected all the no- 
tices I could find with regard to the ravages made 
ao . : 

in {cathedrals during the Civil Wars in my Tra- 


ditions and Customs o of Cathedrals (2nd edit., Long- 
mans). In connexion with the subject of the 
destruction of vestments, I have found in the 
uncalendared documents of the Public Record 
Office seve re l inventories for Lincolnshire, in which 
are reserved ¢ spe cially “to the keeping of the curate 
for serving of the Church, one challyce, one vest- 
ment, one coope, and one surplysse. »” The date is 

host important, being “ Aug. xix. in the sixte yere 
of Kyng Edward VI.” The parishes are in the 
deanery of Hill —“Gretham, Bagenderby, Somersby, 
Hagworthingham, Wynsebye, Assebye, Oxcumbe, 
Sowsthorpe, South Ormesbye, Aswardby, Fulletby, 

Salmonbye, C > Tetforthe, Harryngton, Ket- 
tisbye, Brinkeill, Lanton juxta Partney, Scrafield, 








Harrington.” I need not point out the important 
bearing of these documents on the finding of the 
Judicial Committee, founded on Mr. Peacocke’s 
painfully interesting work. 

M. E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


“ Bariey ” (4 S, ix. 238, 308, 395.)—After all 
the suggestions that have been made with regard 
to this boy’s word “barley,” I hold that it is 
simply the French Baillez, as - Le Roman de 
Garin, MS., quoted in Ducange, s. v. Mazelinus:— 

“ Giebert appelle, Baillez-moi ca sie vin, 
Dessus ma table mettez mon Mazelin.” 
, we 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Wittiam Wuuirrrncnam, Dean or DurHAM 

jth S, viii. 109; x. 221, 296, 336.)—In my History 
of  Goosnargh I have printed a pedigree of the Whit- 
tinghams of Whittingham Hall, co. Lanc.; but 
although I know that Dean Whittingham was a 
member of this family, I have never been able to 
find the connecting link. 

He is said to have left England during the reign 
of Mary, and whilst abroad married a daughter of 
Louis Jaqueman of Orleans, who was sister-in-law 
to Calvin. 

Can any of your correspondents assist me to 
find the clue ? H. Fisuwick. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Sm Water Raveicn (4 §. x. 308, 419.)— 
The que sstion occurred to me after sending the note 
respecting the granddaughter of the famed Sir 
Walter, could she TT have held that degree 
of consanguinity? Sir Walter was beheaded in 
1618 ; ‘this seen MB r died in 1716:- 

“1716. Mrs. Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Philipp 
Rawleigh of Wstminst’, buried Octob. 29.”—Cheritor 
Register of Burials. 

“1716. Mrs. Elizabeth Raleigh, buried Octob. 29. 

The affidavit for Mrs. Raleigh's being buried in Wool- 
len was made by Goodwife Butteraw before William 
Honywood, Esq.”—£ztract from Register of Burials tr 


Woollen Srom 1678 to 1777. 
Harpric Morpuyy. 

In the in cription in Cheriton Church, Kent, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ral eigh is stated to be the 1 and- 
daughter of the famed Sir Walter Raleigh,” which 
seems to point to Elizabeth, the el ” st daug hter 
of Carew Raleigh. If she were the daughter of Sir 
Walter Raleigh of West Horsley, co. Surrey, she 
would be the great-granddaughter bg the famed 
Sir Walter Raleigh.—See the Ralegh Pedigree in 
Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire (Hundred of Downton), 
vol, iii. part ii, p. 37. L. L. H. 

From information of Mr. Fynmore I, find that 
my suggestion as to the inscription of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ralegh’s tombstone alluding to the widow 
of Colonel Thomas Ralegh is a wrong one for the 
copy of burial runs as follows:— 
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“1716. Mrs. Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Phillipp 

Rawleigh of Westminster, buried 29 Oct.” 
So that she would be the daughter of Philip 
Ralegh, second and youngest son of Carew Ralegh 
of West Horsley, co. Surrey (he was living in 1695, 
and proved his mother’s will in 1674, and married 
Frances, daughter of Edward Grenville, of Fox- 
cott, co. Bucks), and first cousin to the lady I 
sugyested, and great-granddaughter of the famed 
Sir Walter Ralegh. 

In my communication p. 419, in the place 
of “Sir Thomas Elwes, Knt.,” read “Sir John 
Elwes, Knt.,” &c. D. C. E. 

South Bersted, Bognor. 


Duties or Mayors (4S. x. 372, 420.)—Mr. 


Piacor quotes from Historical Reminiscences of 


the City of London, which gives the date 1189 as 
the year when the title of Mayor was first given 
by Richard I. This again is contrary to Stowe, 
who gives the date distinctly as “ King John, 1209,” 
the name of Fitz-Alwyn being the same. Perhaps 
your correspondent could enlighten me as to the 
general accuracy of Stowe, as if wrong in these 
trifles, he.can hardly be esteemed a reliable histo- 
rian. CHARLES C, MALLET. 
New Wandsworth. 


Lerett Fairy (4 §. ix. 506; x. 19, 98, 197, 
237, 402.)—I might state still further, that during 
the year 1709 the regiment of Col. Lepell (which 
had been the preceding summer in Ireland) joined 
the British auxiliary force of the Archduke Charles 
against Philip II. of Spain. 

A letter from Gen. Lepell to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, dated Saragossa, Dec. 10, 1711 (O. 8.), 
relates the misfortune which had befallen Gen. 
Stanhope at Brihuega, whereby he (Lepell) found 
himself “ at the head of the remnant of the Queen’s 
troops.” He concludes, alluding to the almost 
entire loss of his equipage :— 

‘I am ruined and incapable of serving next year, if 
H. M. will not be pleased to consider me ; and as Y. G. 
has always honored me with your favor and protection, I 
hope you will not refuse me your assistance in this par- 
— who am, with the greatest gratitude and duty,” 
Ke. 

This letter, with the Duke’s reply, March 7th 
following, will be found in Murray’s Marlborough 
Dispatches. After the discharge of his immediate 
command, Dec. 2, 1712, he remained for a time 
upon half-pay, but does not appear to have been 
living at the period of his daughter Mary’s mar- 
riage im 1720. The decease of his widow, a score 
of years subsequent to this latter event, materially 
contributed to the affluence of Lord Harve¥, as he 
himself states in a letter of May 20, 1742, to Lady 
Mary Wortley. 

I think the question of any relationship between 
the Le Pelleys (of Sark Island) and the family of 
Gen. Lepell satisfactorily settled in the negative by 





Lady Mary Harvey’s own letter of Aug. 17, 1744, | 


to the Rev. Mr. Morris. (Vide Lady Harveys 

Letters, London, 1821.) am 
Will S. H. A. H. kindly communicate (by 

letter) what may be known to him, through family 

record or tradition, as to his conjectured relation. 

ship to the writer ? S. Weaver. 
No. 214, W. 14th Street, New York. 


Havuntep Hovses (4 §. x. 372, 399.)—I cut 
out the following advertisement from my daily 
newspaper, a few months ago. Perhaps some of 
your ghost-loving readers may be inclined to make 
further inquiries about so promising a field for 
their researches. 

“To be sold, an ancient Gothic mansion, known as 
Beckington Castle, 10 miles from Bath and 2 from 
Frome. It contains 16 rooms, a fine old oak turret stair- 
case, it has an oak roof, tiled with stone, walls 3 to 4 ft, 
thick, large outhouses, and la. 30p. of good land adjoin- 
ing. The mansion has been closed some years, having 
been the subject of proceedings in Chancery. There are 
legends of haunted rooms, miles of subterranean pas- 
sages, &c., &c, affording a fine field for research and 
speculation to lovers of the romantic. The property is 
near a church, is freehold and tithe free, and is ap. 
proached by a good road, and commands magnificent 
views of the surrounding parks and country. Price only 
6001. Apply to 8. Gauntlett, Trowbridge, Wilts.” 

H. E. Wivkrysoy. 

Penge, Surrey. 


“Bane TOCLAApHAM,” &c. (48. x. 198,341,423). 
—Mr.J.R. Hate has not only made a rash assertion, 
but he has shown an ignorance of the dialect of our 
district (Craven). “ Bane,” se far from being 
“ just sheer nonsense,” is a common dialect word in 
every day use; it means “near,” as I have stated 
in a note at p. 203 of my Ancient Poems, &c., of 
the Peasantry. The derivation of “ bane” has also 
been given in “N. & Q.” 

Mr. Hare “ can vouch for the correctness” of his 
version of the song in which the above word occurs! 
I must tell him that his version is a mistake from 
beginning to end. What does he mean by “ Yap- 
ham”? Clapham is, dialectically, “ Claapham” I 
know it well, and I could enlighten Mr. Hate 
as to the incidents on which the song of “ The 
Yorkshire Horse-dealer” is founded. My version 
was communicated by a late learned philologist, 
who, by some, was believed to be the author. I 
am not a fault-finder in general ; but as an inhabi- 
tant of Craven, and one who has studied and 
written in the dialect, I cannot allow my version of 
one of our best local ditties to be characterized as 
“ just sheer nonsense.” 

James Henry Drxon, LL.D. 


“Down to Yapham” is a corruption. I learned 
this song and the tune in 1817, about ten miles 
from Yapham, and am certain that we always sang 
“Clapham.” Yapham was unknown till the late 
outbreak of rinderpest, and in 1801 contained 107 
inhabitants, a small place which would never be 
distinguished by a “ Town-end.” 
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Clapham is a parish in Craven, of 1,690 inhabi- 
tants in 1801, and Clapham village has 600 or 700. 

“Tike” is in Piers Plowman. 

# Ag wide as the world is woneth ther none, 
Bote under tribute and taillage as tikes and cheorles.” 
Craven Glossary 

“Bane” is “near,” “convenient.” We sang 
“nigh Clapham.” W. G. 

“Harr,” a County Seat (4 §, x. 226, 277, 
415.)—I find the following remarks in the Diction- 
naire Etymologique, by De Roquefort — 

“« Halle, place, batiments publics de marché. De I'all. 
hall, lieu couvert, maison, portique : quelquefois Aall a 
signifié saline, lieu ob lon vend dusel. Du gr. hals, la 
mer, le sel. On remarquera que le nom de hal/, commun 
4 plusieurs villes d’Allemagne, n’a été donné qu’d celles 
qui avoient des salines ou magasins sel.” 

De Roquefort observes also :— 

“ Gabelle, impot sur le sel, lieu ot il se vendoit. Ce 
mot doit venir de vectigal, et en voici la raison: La ga- 
belle est fort ancienne en France; on se servoit de ce 
terme pour désigner toute espéce d’imposition sur les 
denrées, et ce n'est que trés-postérieurement qu’on l'a 
appliqué seulement 41]’imp6t sur le sel. La gabelle n’etoit 
accordée par les états que dans les plus pressants besoins 
du royaume ; elle fut d’abord établie, en 1343, par Phi- 
lippe de Valois, que le roi d’Angleterre Edouard appela 

laisament & ce sujet l’auteur de la loi salique ; puis en 
P58, aprés la prise de Poitiers par les Anglois ; et fut 
continuée en 1360, aprés le traité de Brétigny, pour servir 
ila rancon du roi Jean; mais Charles 5, son fils, ordonna 
qe le droit de gabelle seroit réuni au domaine, et levé 
ns tous les temps, ce qui a été executé.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell uS what was 
the name given to a place in which salt was sold, 
in France, before “ La Gabelle ” was so applied ? 

RALPH N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


In the parish of St. Breward, co. Cornwall, 
within the limits of the ancient manor of Hama- 
tethy (Hametedi in Domesday), is a quadrangular 
inclosure about fifty yards by twenty yards, called 
“ Arthur's Hall.” On the inside is a row of large 
granite stones, all unhewn, set on their ends, with 
an earthen embankment at the hack. The pres- 
sure of this embankment upon the stones has 
forced them inwards, and many of them have been 
thrown down. This embankment is now eight or 
ten feet above the floor on the inside. On one side 
two stone pests mark the entrance. In the middle 
is now a pool of water, as there was also in Nor- 
den’s time, who has given a drawing of it in his 
Speculi Britannie Pars, fo. 71. Various conjec- 
tures have been offered as to its original use, but 
it would clearly appear to be one of those open 
halls referred to by EsreDARE. 

Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


“Hé—Hor” (4 S. x. 102, 171, 255, 298, 461.) — 
Inconfirmation of Mr. Pictoy’s and Mr. PEAcock’s 
opinions that the suffix hoe means hill, I would 


refer Mr. Kersuake to Blomefield’s Hist. of Nor- 
folk, in which the historians (both Blomefield and 
Parkin his continuator) interpret hoe in the sense 
of hill, in the names both of hundreds and of 
villages: viz., of hundreds: “ Ferehoe, or Feorhou, 
i.e., Four Hills, where the Hundred Court used to 
be kept, ii. 374, Grenehow, i.e. Green Hills or 
tumuli, vi. 1. Grimshoe from Grime (probably a 
Danish Chieftain) and Hoo, a Hilly country, ii. 
148. Of villages : Scothow, i.e. the lot or portion 
on the Hill, vi. 360. Stanhow, t.e. Stony Hill, 
x. 381. These historians interpret how in similar 
sense when it is an affix: viz. Houghton and 
Hovetown, i.e. High town. Hobbies or Hautbois, 
i.e. High-wood. (The ancient family, which took 
their namefrom hence, is surnamed in Latin records 
de alto Bosco. 

I would also refer to Johnson’s Dict., (folio ed.), 
under the word “ Hogh, n. s. (otherwise written 
ho, how, hough ; from hoogh, Dutch), a hill, rising 
ground, a cliff. Obsolete.” And see Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, B. ii., Canto x. 10 :— 

“ That well can witness yet unto this day 
The western Hogh, besprinkled with the gore 
-Of mighty Goémot, whom in stout fray, 
Corineus conquered, and cruelly did slay.” 
T. S. Noreare. 


“Owen” (4 §. x. 166, 341, 402, 439.)—In 
An Universal Biography, by Wm. & Beckett, junr., 
it is said that John Owen the epigrammatist was 
born in Caermarthenshire. Zedler says Caernarvon- 
shire, and Renouard in his beautifully printed 
edition, 1794, says he was born at Armon in Caer- 
narvonshire. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, took 
him by the hand, and at his death, 1622, paid for 
his funeral and had him buried in St. Paul’s, and 
set up a brass effigy on the nearest pillar, inscribed 
with a very pretty epitaph, saying that he lived in 
a small house, but now in a great temple, for poets 
only begin truly to live when they die. His Latin 
name was always Audoenus. If “Owen” means 
river in Irish, is it not kindred with eau, French 
for water, and wisge, Gaelic for water ? 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 


JEouian Harp (4" §, x. 127, 199, 261, 461.)— 
“ Alive, as the wind-harp, how lightly soever 
If woo'd by the Zephyr, to music will quiver, 
Is Woman to Hope and to Fear ; 
Ah, tender one! still at the shadow of grieving, 
How quiver the chords—how thy bosom is heaving— 
How trembles thy glance through the tear !” 
Schiller’s Honour to Woman. 


R, A. 


“Joun Dory” (4 S. x. 126, 199.)}—Is the 
John Dory of “a gold-yellow colour”? It is grey 
when cooked, and, I think so on the fishmonger’s 
slab, but there my inspection has been distant, as 





raw fish is unpleasant to look at and odious to 
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smell. What is John Dory in French ? I have 
in vain inquired of Frenchmen and of others who 
have been much in France. They had not met 
with it at any dinner-table there. The chef of a 
good hotel told me that dorades were kept in 
water-glasses for ornament, but never eaten. 
Henschel’s Dictionary has “ Goldfisch, poisson d’or, 
poisson doré de laChine ; daurade, petite perche de 
riviére.” Fliigelsays, “Goldfish, goldforelle.” What 
the “ perche” or “goldforelle ” may be, I cannot say, 
but it certainly is not John Dory. 

“ Badine était la plus douce, la plus honnéte, et la plus 
caressante fée du monde; son plaisir favori était de 
follatrer tout le jour sous la figure d'un petit chat blanc, 
et d'un jaune doré.”—2 Grigri, p. 5. 

I copy the above from an old common-pl: ce book 
in which it was entered before “N. & Q.” had 
drilled us into making precise references. My 
recollection of Grigri is sof a very pleasant fairy tale 
in two small volumes, printed about the middle of 
the last century. Thirty years ago my copy was 
borrowed “for a few days,” and those who like 
myself think it churlish not to lend a book, will 
not be surprised at my being obliged to describe it 
from memory. A fairy of taste might have chosen 
the form of a gold-fish, but not of a John Dory. 
If Jaune Doré can be connected with Chat it may 
mean tortoiseshell. FITzHoPKINs. 

Garrick Club. 

“La Bette Savvace” (4 §, x. 27, 73, 154, 
214, 259, 360, 423.)— The will from which I quoted 
may be seen at Doctors’ Commons (Rob. Weston, 
folio 18, Register “ Moone”). The handwriting is so 
distinct, that there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
as to the correctness of my reading, which was 
indeed confirmed by a very able antiquary, whose 
attention I called to the matter when perusing the 
will. The original wills of the year 1501 are lost, 
so it is not possible to ascertain whether the con- 
temporary copyist mis-read the word, which, by 
the way, 1s repei ited. 

As to “ Belle Savoy” having no rational meaning, 
perhaps some one better informed on such ubjects 
than myself, will say whether there may have been 
such asign a Belle France ” or “ Belle Savoy.” 

J.C. 0.8. 

Kituine xo Murper (4 §, x. 293, 368, 440. 


The origin of this is the famous tract which bear 


that title, recommending the assassination of 
Cromwell. It is in the Harleian Miscellany, and 
is ascribed to Col. Silas Titus. W. ¢ 


Epirarn at Sonnine, Berks (4 S. x, 
416. In Ballads from Ma uscripts, i. ». ‘ 
(just published for the Ballad Society), will he 
found what is, I suppose, the original of the in- 
scription ty at the first reference above, and 
as it supplies the missing word, and also suggests 
whether that inscription has not been incorrectly 
copied, 1 venture to give the whole :— : 








“ Yf Lwst & Lykynge myght be bowght 

ffor silver or ffor golde, 

still to Indever* yt wolde be sowght : 
what kynges wold then be olde? 

Bwitt all shall pass & ffoulou me,— 
this is most sertin trwthe, 

both hyghe and Lowe, & Ieche degre, 
the age and Ieke the youthe. 

Yf yow be ffound mett or vn-mett 
Agynst the dredffull ower, 

As ye be ffound, so shall the swettar, 
be served with the sower. 

All this is sayd to mend ower harthis, 
that shall fit) her or sey, 

And then Acordinge to yower partis 
to ffoulou dethe with me.”+ 

These stanzas are the last of a much longer 
piece, entitled “ An Epitaph on Gray,’ whom Mr. 
FURNIVALL supposes the same with the William 
Gray mentioned in Puttenham’s Arte of English 
Poesie, 1589, lib. i. chap. viii., a famous ballad- 
writer, and a favourite of the Protector Somerset, 
Bale, Scriptor. Illustr. ii. p. 109 (1557), writing of 
this Gray, says, “ obijt anno Domini 1551” (quoted 
by Mr. FurNIva.t). 

It would be curious if the monument at Sonning 
should be found to be that of this Gray. Mr, 
FURNIVALL conceives it possible that the epitaph 
was written by the maker himself. Do the MS, 
notes in, the Royal Institution copy of Bale theow 
any light on this matter 2 W. F. (2 





“Twas in TRAFALGAR Bay” (4™ S. x. 343, 
437, 457.)—Apropos of the misprint, never cor- 
rected,— 

** We saw the Frenchmen lay,” 
instead of— 
“The saucy Frenchmen lay.” 

I would call attention to Byron’s astonishing 
lapsus in the famous address to Ocean, at the end 
of Childe Harold,— 

“And dashest him again to earth :—there let him 

lay (!)” 

But the word lie is almost obsolete in modern 
colloquial English ; while Miss Martineau 
other good authors, even write “ underlays” for 
“ underlies.” 

Here is another curious piece of English im 
Byron, Corsair, Canto I. xvi. :— 

‘* But such (kindness) was foreign to his wented mood, 

He cared not what he softened, but subdued ; 

The evil passions of his youth had made 

Him value less who loved—than what obeyed.” 

The supposition that what who cannot be 
entertained fora moment; but the change from 
active voice loved (quiam “re nt), t oO pa ssive obeyed 








* Mr. FurNrvatt glosses this word endure, but I pre- 
fer the line as My stands :—“ It) would still be sought 
to endeavour it,’ , the purchase. y 

+ The E pitaph ‘tells us that “a wecke iv yfe 


“She was the shortynge of his Lyfe 
by many dayes ‘and yeres.” 
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(quid facesseretur) is very harsh. So also is the 
other possible construction, according to which 
obeyed remains active, and what is of the neuter 
gender what creatures), to mark contempt for 
; ted with friends. 

H. St. Joun Reape. 


servants as contri 


“Hum se t h S. x. 331.)— If the correspon- 
dents of “N. & Q.” would “ make a note” of the 
English words wantonly intruded by newspapers 
into the German and French languages (see 
“N. & Q.,” p. 199), and in time adopted by good 
writers, an interesting collection might be made. 
Ihave not yet begun, but will try. A striking 
example occurs in the last work of Strauss. 

“Nur das Ergebniss halte ich fiir meine Pflicht wie 
fiir mein Recht, ohne jeglichen Riickhalt hier auszu- 
sprechen Historisch genommer, d. h. die ungeheuren 
Wirkungen dieses Glaubens mit seiner volligen Grund- 
losigkeit Zusammengehalten, liisst sich die Geschichte 
von der auferstelhung nur als ein welthistorischer Humbug 
eichnen.”—Strauss, Der alt nd der neue Glaube, p. 
Leipzig, 15 












Strauss is decorous in his language, and generally 
reputed purist in h 3 style. I do not think 
that he meant imposture, but delusion. Possibly 
“Tauschung uuld have expressed his meaning 
at least as‘well. Fliigel, in his dictionary, Lond. 
1843. marks “ Humbug” as “cant.” Has it got 
into use among H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


good writers ? 


Sxctt Superstition (4% §, x. 183, 436.)—The 
farm-house (formerly, I believe, an old manor- 
house) now called Bettiscombe House, in which the 
skull remained, or still remains, for aught I know 
to the contrary, lies in the parish of Bettiscombe, 
about six miles from Bridport, in Dorsetshire. 1 
iin the time when the “gh istly tenant” 
first took up its abode in the place, but it is 
tolerably certain it was some considerable time 
ago. It has, I understand, been pronounced to be 
that of a negro, and the legend runs that it be- 
longed to a faithful black servant of an early 
possé of the property, a Pinney, who, having 
resided abroad some years, brought home this 
memento of his humble follower. It is reported 
that a member of the above family, in recent years, 
has visitéd the house, but was unable to give any 
clue that might assist in clearing up the identity of 
the skull. 

I am not aware of any other similar superstition 
beyond the one Chilton Cantelo, Somerset, 
alluded to by Dr. Gooprorp, and of which I had 
casually heard some little time back. I may per- 
haps say that I have not myself seen the before- 
mentione skull, but-I “ know somebody who has.” 

J.5S. Upan. 


cannot ascert 








Junior Athenzeum Club. 





Rosi nt Harpine 1568, ALDERMAN oF Lonpon 
t : mn ” . " ° 
(4" 8. x. 296.) —There is a note of this persom in 


the augmented copy of the Visitation of Londoin 
in 1568, printed by the Harleian Society viz. : 
“ Robert Harding Alderman and sheriff of London 
had 2 wifes.” The arms are as described by your 
correspondent. Humphrey Pakington of London 
afterwards of Chaddesley-Corbett, and Harvington, 
co. Worcester) married “ Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of —— Harding, of London,” and his 
descendants quartered the above coat without the 
canton. Was she not Robert’s daughter ? 
H. 8. G. 





Tue Depication Name or, Cuvurcues (4% §, 
x. 465.)—The large majority of the dedication 


‘names of churches are to be found in Ecton’s 


Thesaurus. To those who consult this book I 
may mention that several dedications omitted in 
the body of the work, are supplied in the Addenda, 
and at the end of the Preface (2nd edit.). 

If Mr. Cotietrr can communicate the dedica- 
tions which Ecton was unable to give, he will be 
rendering a service to the readers of “N. & Q.” 

SUBSCRIBER AB INITIO. 


The Liber Ecclesiasticus (Hamilton & Adams, 
1835), which was an abridgment from the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Ri “enwes and Patronage of the Established 
Church, presented to Parliament in the June of 
that year, contains the dedication, so far as was 
known, of every church in England and Wales. 

F, E. Pacer. 

Elford, Tamworth. 

Looking at random into Mr. Cotuett’s list, I 
find one or two discrepancies. Barlaston is given 
to S. John, instead of S. Peter; Burton-on-Trent 
to SS, Mary and Mod wen Be instead of the latter 
only; Hints, which Mr. CoLuerr gives as un- 
known, is said to be dedicated to S. Bartholomew. 

MAKROCHEIR. 





[Under the circumstances now stated, we must ask 
all correspondents, interested in the subject, to confine 
themselves to merely supplementing the works named 
above.] 


r 


Oxp Inscription (4% §. x. 451.)—This seems 
to be “Arrmmar Fec. D, O. M. Y.” The chief 
difficulty is “y.” If correct, it may perhaps stand 
for ydiota, an unlearned person, a layman. The 
inscription then is— Ailmar fecit; Deo Optimo 
Maximo Ydiota”; Ailmar made this; and he, a 
layman, dedicated it to the Most Good and Great 
God. The word ydiote occurs in three MSS. of 
Piers the Plowman (B. text, x. 454, foot-note), as 
nother spelling of idioti (with the sense of laymen) 
in a qu l ion from St Aug stine, a fe 38., Lib. 
Viii. c. 8. Water W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Geta Romanorum ; or, Entertaining Stories Invented by 
the Monks as a Fireside Recreation, and Commonly 
Applied in their Discourses from the Pulpit. New 
Edition. With an Introduction by Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A. (J. Camden Hotten.) 

Tus reprint of the Gestu, at this season, is very oppor- 

tune. Mr. Wright has supplied an introduction of about 

a hundred and fifty pages, which is a little, and most 

valuable, work in itself. It tells all that need be told, 

and we refer our readers to it for all information they 
may require. For ovr own part, we give the following 
extract, suitable to the time, and affording an idea (to 
those who have no acquaintance with this collection) 
how the folk were taught in the olden time. 

“Or THE INCARNATION OF OUR LorD. 

‘A certain king was remarkable for three qualities. 
Firstly, he was braver than all men; secondly, he was 
wiser; and lastly, more beautiful. He lived a long time 
unmarried ; and his counsellors would persuade him to 
take a wife. ‘My friends,’ said he, ‘it is clear to you 
that I am rich and powerful enough; and therefore 
want not wealth. Go, then, through town and country, 
and reck me out a beautiful and wise oy mt : = if ye 
ean find such a one, however poor she n be, [ will 
marry her.’ The command was ob« yed 4 they y procees ded 
on their search, until at last they discovered a lady of 
royal extraction with the qualifications desired. But the 
king was not so easily satisfied, and determined to put 
her wisdom to the test He sent tothe lady by a herald 
a piece of linen cloth, three inches square ; and bade her 
contrive to make for him a shirt exactly fitted to his 
body. ‘Then,’ added he, ‘she shall be my wife.” The 
messenger, thus commissioned, departed on his errand. 
and respectfully presented the cloth. with the request of 
the king. ‘How can I comply with it,’ exclaimed the 
lady, ‘ when the cloth is but three inches square! It is 
impossible to make a shirt of that ; but bring me a vessel 
in which I may work, and I promise to make the shirt 
long endvgh tor the bod 
with the reply of the virgin, and the king immediately 
sent a sumptuous vessel, by means of which she extended 
the cloth to the required size, and completed the shirt. 
Whereupon the wise king married her. 


* APPLICATION. 

* My beloved, the king is God; the virgin, the mother 
of Christ; who was also the chosen vessel. By the 
messenger, is meant Gabriel. The cloth, is the Grace of 
God, which, by proper care and labour, is made sufficient 
for man’s salvation.” 


The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet. Edited 
by the Author of the Heir of Redclyjfe. Christmas, 
1872. (J. & C. Mozley.) . 

HERE is, what in old-fashioned Christmas time used to be 

called “‘a pernyworth!” Fifteen stories told in about 

two hundred and fifty pages, and all for two shillings 

The last is by the late Emily Taylor, whose loss the able 

editor may well deplore. The proverb given for illustra- 

tion in the next C lll number is— 
“ What snow conceals 
The sun reveals.” 

We suppose anything like Moore's Eveline’s Bower, in 

which snow and sun were engaged in the manner in- 

dicated above, will not be admitted as an illustration. 

However, for the best story on the above proverb there 

will be a prize given, and Aonorarium awarded to the 

successful competitor. 





y.’ The messenger returned | 





The Ivy. A Monograph ; comprising the History, Uses, 
Characteristics, and Affinities of the Plant; and @ 
Descriptive List of all the Garden Ivies in € ‘ultiontion, 
By Shirley Hibberd. Illustrated with Coloured Plates 
and Wood Engravings. (Groombridge & Sons.) 


Tuk above title-page of this clever Monograph relieves 


us from the necessity of much description; and the 
name of the author is a guarantee of its good quality, 
As for the getting up, it is simply admirable. Moreover, 
Christmas-like as the volume looks, it is suitable for any 
season, so full is it of instruction as well as amusement, 
We could not have supposed that ivy could be turned in 
so many ways to ornamental purposes. If its uses be not 
so many, Mr. Shirley Hibberd wittily records one. Asg@ 
preserver of many a pile from dissolution, he calls the 
Ivy ‘‘ the vegetable keeper of historical records.” 


Books of the reason come, like the compliments, with 
joyous aspect. Like certain guests of the season, they 
are more gorgeously arrayed than usual. Not unlike 
some of the seasonable fare, a little of more than 
one dish will be found to go a great way. Preseat 
Pastimes of Merrie England ia a mirthful b ok, in which 
Mr. F. C. Burnand affects to turn to ancient MSS., and 
Mr. Rogers illustrates the text “from the quicke.” 
There is something mirth-moving in seeing medizval 
people engaged in modern sports; and we are conscious 
of a feeling of respect for the Shanks-Walken family, 
whose motto was ** ‘Qualis es talis sum,” and the device 
a dog addressing a peacock, the legend being Englished, 
“ My Tale ’s as good as yours any day.” 

Amone Christmas books for young people we can 
recommend A. Romer’s Anecdotal and Descriptive 
Natural Hist ory (Groombridge & Sons Its coloured 
plates and wood-engravings are such as a ' ast generation 
never saw in sioner books. The sixteen chapters of 
letter-press are agreeably and unpretentiously written, 
with only such use of technical and scientific terms as is 
suitable to readers growing out of “children’s books.” 
In one chapter we learn that the d fficulty of procuring 
a live ¢ “nienponsee arises from the reluctance of natives 
to approact h jhem, as they are supposed to haye the 
power of “ witching.” 

Buds and Blo-soms (Groombri’ge & Sons) consists of 
what may be called “sensible” stories for children. 
There are ten such stories, and they are as nicely illus 
trated as they are simply told. yond Peepy and her 
Christmas Day is a very pretty st: Perhaps one 
might object to the advice given to wo ‘when she cried 
because she could not go in the van, to remember the 
Child that was put to sleep in a stable because there was 
no room for Him in the inn. 





WE must not omit to mention among the seasonable 
books the oe pe number of Ali the Year Round. 
Under the title of Doom’s-Day Camp, half a dozen good 
stories, with an introduction as good as any of the 
stories, are told for the delectation of readers or listeners. 
A good many people are not unlike Mr. Rufus P. Croffat, 
who says in the prologue, “I ain’t good at literatoor and 
that myself, but I'm death on listening, and like a story, 
just as a child likes candy.”—To those who desire 
know what books have been lately published, or are now 
being, or are about to be pub lished, we c¢ annot point 
to a better guide than the Christmas Number of the 
Publishers’ Circular. (Sampson Low & Co.) Its pre 
fuse and artistic illustrations give it great additional 
value. Some of our readers may be pleased to know that 
in one of the Christmas books noticed in the Circular 
(The Modern Sphinx), they will find the Rev. B. 
Poulter’s Austrian Army Awfully Arrayed. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following beoks to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Tuslareor Benxann Gitrix. By George Carleton, Bp. Chichester, 

London, 16.6. 

Tus Lire of THE MOST impanee Fatuer Pare of the Order of the 
Servie. Councelly of State to the most Serene Repubticke of 
Venice, and Author + mut the History of the Counsell of Trent. Trans- 
lated out of the Italian by a Person of Quali “~ London, 1651. 

Peux Scumency’s Harton Covat. Original Edition 

C. Banxspace’s Memuriacs, Third Decade, ~ yrd. 1662. 





¢. Banxspace’s Memoniats. Fourth Decade, Oxford, 1667. 
Tue Practical Cunistian By Dr. Sherlock. Sixth Edition, 1712 
Wanted by J. F. Streat/cild, 15, Upper Brook Street, London, W. 


Cottectiows or Eritarus 
Wanted by Secretary, Temperance Library, Hull. 


A Pearect List of ail such persons as by commission under the G reat 
Seal of England are now confirmed Custos Kotulorum, J usti 
of Oyer and Terminer, Justices of Peace and Quorum, aud Justices 
of Peace, 16”. Svo 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





History or Ecrox, Co. Yor By Mr. Cole of Searborough. Date 
ante 1828 


Wanted by D. C. Elwes, Esq., South Bersted, Bognor, Sussex 


Matices ta Correspondents, 


“Depication Names of Cuurcues,’’—Co.n. Fisnwick 
WALTHEOF, AND OTHER CORRESPONDENTS.—We accept 
your kind offers, subject, however, to the modification stated 
in our nole on p. 509 of the present x umber. 

W. G. F.— We shall be glad to hear from our Coventry 
corresponde nt. 

J. R., Aberdeen.—L’Eloge de la Folie, translated From 
Erasmus, is not a scarce work, but the edition of 1725 may 
be. The Epitaphia Ioco-Seria is not now to be procured 
eas ly. 

F. A. S.— We should be tempted to say with Dryden, 
“ This comes of drink ing asses’ milk and writing.” 


Grorck Liorp.— The infor vation required could bt 
procu ed by applying at the paper w trehouse. The lines 
on the aged single lady are not wo thy of being inquired 
aft : 

T. R, Bath.— Why should it be a term of scorn? Abi- 
gail is described in Scripture as “a woman of good under- 
standing and of be rutiful countenance.” 

L. L. L.—It is in Juvenal ; and “ Ego vel Prochytam 
prepono Suburre,” is as if a man were to say, “I prefer 


the Isle of Wiyht to the Haymarket.” 


_ Stanwix.—A notice of Lavinia Fenton will be found 
in any proper histor y of the Stage. She was the daw ghter 
(born in 1/08) of a naval Lieutenant, Beswick ; but took 
the name of her mother’s second hush und, Fenton, propri- 
tor of a Charing Cross coffee-house. At the age of 
eaghtee n (17: 26) she made her début at the Ha ymarket, in 
tragedy (as Monimia in the Orphian) ; passed into viva- 
cious comedy (as Cherry, in The Beaux’ Stratagem), and 
in 1728 Lecame famous in opera (as the original I ally, 
itn The Beggars’ ye ay . At the close of the season, she 
was taken off the stage by the Duke of Bolton, who ulti- 
mately married her. . 

Woopyore should inquire of Arthur Chappell & Co., 
or any similar firm. 

C. Cuatrock. A corre sponde nt wishes to kno ow what ts 
the Latin word translated by you * Sree- land.” 


M. D. (Cranborne.)— We endeavour as far as possible — 
and our task is a most dificult one—not to give informa- 
tion twice over. Had your communication been received 
before that referred to by you, the preference would have 
been given to it. Weare not unwilling to believe that our 
efforts to be thoroughly impartial are generally appre- 
crated. 

J. P. (Newbourne.)— We are always glad to hear from 
you. 

The letter for “ Qutis 
Hiével Mansfeld, Lausanne. 


A Susscriser has only to go to Heralds’ Office, London. 

E. J. O. should communicate with the dealers in ancient 
literature. Any one of them could satisfactorily answer. 

M.— Vaudeville 
Boiste. Vernacular 


must be addressed to No. 6° 








Chanson qui court par la ville.— 
vernaculus = native, national. 
W. C., Queenstown.— We will endeavour to meet his 

wishes. 


Senex, Guernsey, will find a letter for him at the 
Guernsey Pos!-office. 


H. ie B. Apply to Punch. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





MR, JACOX’S NEW WORK. 


ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, Book- 
MARKS and BOOK-MAKERS. By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 


Cantab. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“No illustration of authors and authorship is omitted. We see 
them in dress and undress ; at work and at play; in slippers at home 
or in fall suit at court. This gossipping volume garners the crops of 
thousands of fields. It may be taken fur a taste, or be sat down to for 
a banquet.” sand Queries. 

Be An interesting andl suggestive contribution to book-gossip.”—Daily 
ews. 

“A very interesting and reliable book—fall of fine quotation, good 
aneed ste, and suggestive remark.”— Nonconformis 

*Emphatically a pleasant and amusing book,—one that may be 
perused with equal zest by the critical and general reader. "— eller. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CUES from all QUARTERS: Literary Mus- 
ings of a Clerical Recluse. 72. 6d 
“ A volume of exceedingly clever and original essays.”—Graphic 
“ We have nothing but praise to give to the very delightful volume 
before us.” —Spectatur 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
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